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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Brush, 
Evecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


i Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


iti, x $8 od 5 Chemist. 

IV. ae “ i Eng’r of Mines. 

# abe os Architect. 

Vi. #6 we S Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 


paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





| yg hale OF bm ag Lin- 

colin, Edmund P.. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free coll, Incidental 
expenses only $6a All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, "yg and Pre- 
paratory Cou rees. pen to both sexes. Ex- 
ve cabinet and apparatus. 


eur. 


Send for cata- 
11-8 12-7 





Biisatoran: - ¥., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1848 to 1877) . W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 

pal. Classes Rae ‘justruction very thorough 
oad individual. Mathematics, Classics, an 
business English, as each scholar selects. ge 
i — friends in Brooklyn, mail Ran? his 
1-7 12- 


Elocution Scent ally Taught, 


s. 8s. allah Se 
Author of ‘The Sci of Elocution,’’ 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. The prepa- 
Tation of pupils for Prof 3 of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers, a specialty . 
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Any Meo can make $12 a day at 
utitfree. Address 


pointed agents for the publishiug 
house of 


of Cincinnati, respectfully call the 


To Teachers and School 
Officers of the State 
of “Missouri. 


a 


The undersigned having been ap- 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


attention of educators to the 


Eclectic Series of School Books, 


and desire to inform all school pat- 
rons contemplating changes of text 
books, that we have charge of intro- 
ductions of. these books in Missouri, 
and are ready to make terms and 
supply books for examination or in- 
troduction. 

For further information apply to 
L. 8S. HOLDEN, Agent for South 
Missouri, 704 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. — Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 

$66 a@ week in your owntown. Terms and 

$5 outfit free. Address H. ery ety & 

, Portland, Maine. 1-2 12-2 


to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $2035", tree. Address Srinsox & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 


37,23 


1-8 12-4 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 
9th, 1878, and continue till June, 1879. This med- 
ical school was one of the first in this country to 
require preliminary examinations and to fur- 
nish a three years graded course. To secure 
still more thorough results an optienal four years 
course is established by which the graduate at- 
tains an additional degree in medicine, as evi- 
dence of study, Address 
I, T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean, 











A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Age Terms and Outfit Free. 
. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 








teks TRUE & GO. , Augusta, Maine. 








OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! 
Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 

x) VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
4 Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Ma Screw Cutting. Price $5 to $50. 
Send Stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass 





PATENT 


Tn connection with the publication of the Scien- 
ifie American, we continue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks a, Eigland; F , etc., for 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, France, 
Germany,etc. In this lineof ubiness we have had 
thirty-thre e years’ ience. 

Patents y pnd through us are noticed in the 
-entifie American. This large and splendidly il- 

«strated weekly paper shows the current progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enor- 
mous circulation. Subscri aoe 20 : year, t= 
paid; sin; mele one 10 cen Sold at all k- 
stores and News-offices. 
Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a meee, nigh yoy without 

expense, is to write to us (Monn & ribing 
the invention, with a small sketch. Ont we yo need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the poogumary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charg 
We also send ree our Hand Book about the Patent 

ws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, 
and how procured with hints for o taining ad- 
vances on inventions. Address MUNN 
Publishers = Scientizic American, 87 Park 


| JONES BROTHERS & CO, 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Sengee of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A , Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a ’practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic ina practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—I]lustrations 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s atent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books The Tab- 
let foym, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance of material and low price 
cone them in advance of all other drawing 

ooks, 

*,* Specimen pages and terms —— to any 
im -8 12-7 








ORGANS ices, Fetulprige a8 0, only $188 


Great bargains. BEATT’ Wash ington, N A 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spelfers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adarsess Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
vr Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 


D. B. VEAZEY, Agent, St. Louis. 
11 9¢ 


Missouri Hdaition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 














The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 

THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 
has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only Schoel Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, togetuer with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolis, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any schoo] map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of st. Joseph Public 
Schoole, is arranged aiter the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

jes is furnished at the same price as the regu- 

redition. Kclectic Primary Geography No 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
83c; Kclectic Lntermediate moma omy E Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, 9c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Kclectic School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Kdition, $1 05; exchange, 7sc. 

ALSO NOW READY: 


Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange, 30c. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


VAN. ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States , Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 1]1-2¢ 








ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHEKs OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introduct -ry Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
‘or information address the publishers, or 
11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 


Houston’s Physical Geography 


THE LATEST AND BEST, 


Is the realization of what a text-book on this 
subject should be. It is just such a book as has 
long been rant. With its publication —— a 





long-felt want. ith it the subject can be mas- 
tered in less time than with any othe: text-book. 
Sendforcircular. Price, $1 50. To teachers 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Atademy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 


Diam. of Rell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, inches. ...230 pounds............ 25 
No. 6, 27 inches ...340 Ie? We ieteéevsee 

Mo. 3, BOMB ce 8 occ cccccccs 50 
TNS Sa i 75 
eS ES ee eee 130 


ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


. 8, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price...... $10 
. 4, 20 inches...... 1200“ “ 12 
o 5, 2 inches...... 1 sind Pe a gig 22 
a Seneca Falls, N. Y.,U.S A. 





SS Wien NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
presen = spe ——— of one ee four 
years respectively. For catalogue wit ar- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS M. - 
President. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wp Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. F. Tucxur, Gen. Sup. . 
x-3 12 : ast tree 





Leading Musie Books of the Season! 


Woodland 


Day School Singing-Pcok. 


Price60c. $5 Per >. cchoes ! 


Easy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type. Much supertor to ordinary day 
schoo! singiug-books. A careful examination insures its adoption. 


CONVENTION © 





Just 
PusuisHep! 





820 pp. Price $1. 
$10 per doz. 
** The best book for Singing Ciasses, Choirs and Conventicns 


ever published."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


CROWN O GLORY Succes scnocr’ Sees Sr 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 


GOOD CHEER! coiarced*friceeoc per aoe a0 0. 








for examination, $1. Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
11-9 12 17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
Sagesbiech's Poyelelnns Hye 
utchison’s Physio! an ene; 
Henderson’s ‘Test-words in Kaglish ‘Orthogra- 
phy. &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
-10c eom "46 Madison St., Chicago. 





The Best Book for the Muney 
These splendid books are by 8. W. STRAUB. the 
pular composer and convention conductor. Either 
ak sent on receipt of price. Specimen pp. free. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Tlustrated Et sent Free. 
Vanducen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Scoond St.,Gia 








PROF. JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


St. houis, 


i-7 lz 


- = Mo. 





TAKE THE 


Ohio & Mississippi 


RATIIWAYT 
FOR 


All Points East and'Southeast. 


No change of cars to 
Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 


and Baltimore. 
With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 





xe-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

WwW. W. PEABODY, Cc. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
aAG— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Nortolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
rer and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EV ANSV 11.1.5) 
And all pomts in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information eal 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un< 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
ERS EASE ee ee vsek,) OO 
Lectures ........ abn rabdbabechess’ bocce Danteae 1 00 
Common School Edition....... docccccceccceOl BO 
Counting House Edition................... .. 80 
NT Sic cunes cals he beyel edeaGawee con taveceute 200 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

‘New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘““New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 774, ’75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 


‘most emphatic testimony to the truth 


of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says: ‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
Arial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health aud proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 


Before purchasing schoo] desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


Foy Scheols and Amateurs, of snitable lengths, 
from dramas to short farces. Number of char- 
acters, and time required, to suitall. Noscene- 
ry requi-ed. Very popular, and receiving the 
highest praise from teachers. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. Also the cheapest and best Air 
Pump in the market. Globes, maps, charts, 
&c., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8S. DENISON, 

79 Metropolitan Bik., Chicago. 
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R. D. SHANNON is re-elected State 
Superintendent, from present indica- 
tions, by about 50,000 majority. 








State Associations. 

The Missouri Valley State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Kan- 
sas City Devember 26th and 27th, 
and at which the leading educators 
of the State will be present. The 
programme will consist of essays 
and discussions, embracing such 
topics as are of most importance to 
Missouri at the present. It is time 
for our best educators to shape the 
educational policy of the State, and 
lay a good foundation for the future. 


The Northeast Missouri State 


Macon City Dec. 26th and 27th. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Supt. 
Shannon, President Laws, Prof. Mor- 
gan of St. Louis, and Prof. Root of 
Carrollton. Papers and discussions 
by live educators will complete the 
programme. No earnest educator 
can afford to be absent. 


The Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Springfield, Dec. 26th and 27th. The 
live educators of this section will 
make this one of the best associa- 
tions ever held in Missouri. 





The Southeast State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Farmington, 
Dec. 26th and 27th. President N. 
B. Henry of Cape Girardeau, will 
give all desired information. A rich 
programme has been prepared. 








Mr. J. B. McCULLAGH, managing 
editor of the St. Louis “Globe-Demo- 
crat,” made not only a very wise sug- 
gestion but a very liberal offer, we 
think, to the young people interested 
in the inter-collegiate oratorical con- 
test. As one of the judges at the late 
contest at Lebanon, Ills., after Miss 
Emma Bulkley, of Shurtleff College, 
had walked off with the highest prize 
—a gold medal—Mr. McCullagh sug- 
gested that a selection should be made 
from some of the great orations which 
lad been delivered, and that the 
young ladies and gentlemen take the 
oration which should be agreed upon 
and give it anew in a condensed form, 
and the orator who should give the 
most and the best of it in the fewest 
words should receive the prize which 
Mr. McCullagh proposed to make— 
$50 or $100, as should be decided on 
by the committee having the matter 
in charge. We most cordially com- 
mend the suggestion to those inter- 
ested. If the present organization 


might be formed which could. 


this direction will be overdone. 


cannot take up the matter another 
There is no danger that the work in 
There is so much to be said now-a- 


days that the person who can say the 
best things in the least time or in the 


speaker but as a writer. We hope 
the matter will be taken hold of, for 
we are sure it would make a very pop- 
ular as well as a very profitable con- 
test. 








THAT is a huge offer—22 volumes 
of ordinary octavo size—for twelve 
subscribers to this journal at $1 a 
year,each. We shall do it, though. 
Send you the latest edition of “Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” by 
express, for 12 subscribers, at $1 per 
year. 








WE say “yes” to all the numerous 
inquiries which pour in to us about 
exhibitions. 

Get them up often. Make the ex- 
ercises short—Northend’s ‘Memory 
Gems” are just the thing to use; with 
them you can give all the pupils a 
chance. 

It is better to repeat and add a lit- 
tle, than to make the exercises too 
long. 








WE are in favor of the utmost free- 
dom of the press, but at the same 
time are in favor of editors and pub- 
lishers being held to a very strict ac- 
countability for statements published. 

Legitimate criticism of public men 


for the damage they inflict. 


ment for libel. 


to prison. ~ 
Let us have a reform in this matter 


in a parlor. 








Teachers’ Association will be held in 


least space is in demand not only asa 


libel, and make it more stringent. 


and public measures should be en- 
couraged, but when Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, of the New York “Sun,” or 
Mr. J. B. McCullagh, of the ‘‘Globe- 
Democrat,” or Mr. Frank M. Bemis 
in “The National Prohibitionist,” or 
any other editor makes statements in 
the papers they control about men 
that are untrue, we are in favor of 
their being held strictly accountable 
We are 
in favor of both fine and imprison- 


A mau can pay a paltry assessment 
of a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars, but he would be very careful 
if, added to that, he might have to go 


A gentleman should not be allowed 
to say to a hundred thousand readers 
in a newspaper whathe would not be 
allowed to say to a half dozen friends 


Let us have a revision of the law of 


Ovr schools, from the primary and 
ungraded, in the sparsely settled 
school districts inthe country, up 
through the grammar, and high and 
private school in the cities, and the 
Normal Schools, are moving grandly 
on, to a grand purpose, too. 

That man must be a bold, bad dem- 
agogue who, out of the Legislature, - 
or, who, in the Legislature, would 
break up the harmony, unity and effi-- 
cieucy of the system as now organized, 
What we need in this State to-day, 
is, more intelligence among the mas- 
ses of the people, more industry,more 
economy. and more integrity — just 
those elements which our schools are 
now doing so much to create and es- 
tablish. 

The man who undertakes to limit 
or cripple this work is an enemy,— 
beware of him. 








TOOLS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


Editors Journal: 

T is a fact, long since adopted by 
all good husbardmen, that no 
hand can be successful in cultivating 
the soil, without the proper imple- 
mants to do it with, besides, his labor 
does not yield so large a per cent of 
profit. Hence good tools are essen- 
tial to large gains. Butin the school 
room the same principle is not so 
generally applied. Strange to say, 
men are hired and placed in charge 
of aschool without any of the many 
appliances for successfal teaching, 
and expected to do good work. 

A mistake. Just as well expect a 
plowman to turn over his three acres 
of fertile soil in a day with a spade, 
as to expect a teacher to toil success- 
fully in the school room, with his 
pupils, without the aid of black- 
boards, maps, charts, globes, &c., to 
facilitate and to expedite his labors. 
When these indispensable anxiliaries 
shall have been provided our teachers 
then, and not until ther, may be ex- 


pected to teach successfully. ——. 
LexineTon, Va. 








Send five 3 cent stamps if you 





wish a sample copy of this journal. 
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A STEP FORW@RD. 
ET us take a step forward this 
winter. It is more and not less 
intelligeyge that we need. We need, 
amoung the people, more culture, more 
stability, more character, more honor 
—more general intelligence. 

We need to strengthen our district 
schools. 

We need better common school 
teachers. 

To this end we need to make our 
Normal Schools more efficient — not 
less efficient. We mistake and blun- 
der when we cripple these most effec- 
tive agencies. 

Ignorance is weakness, ignorance is 
limitation, ignorance is a hindrance. 

Strength and stability, and wealth, 
and peace, come from an intelligent, 
law-abiding constituency. Legisla- 
tors should lead the people, embody 
the highest demands of the age, 80 
that our laws should be a reflex of 
our best attainment and our best civ- 
ilization. 

To hold what we have, and to se- 
eure what we need, we must havea 
trained and educated corps of teach- 
ers. The stream never rises higher 
than its source, and to have an intel- 
ligent, productive citizenship, we 
must have scores and hundreds of 
trained teachers where we now have 
but one, or, at best, but a few. 

Experience proves that teachers 
trained and educated in Normal 
Schools do not only very much more, 
but very much better work than 
those who attempt to teach without 
such training. 

The demand is for more Normal 
teachers for these reasons. Will our 
legislature meet this demand of the 
people, this demand of the age, by 
making such appropriations as will 
insure the continued success and 
prosperity of these most useful insti- 
tutions? 

We certainly hope, and the people 
expect this will be done. Let us 
mark a new era in the progress of our 
State by rising to meet, in a patriotic 
and gtatesman-like spirit, this press- 
ing demand for the means to secure 
a more enlightened and a more intel- 
ligent citizenship. In the radiance of 
this steady star of hope, ever shin- 
ing, there will come to us a harmony 
and unity, a peace and prosperity, 
which no fates shall interrupt, for 
they will be protected by the dia- 
mond shield of duty. 





EMPTY ASSERTION. 


Tis perhaps quite as well to ex- 

amine these empty assertions that 
are being so plentifully made, now 
and then in the light of reason and 
common sense, as to let them go on 
unanswered. 

In all material interests it is sup- 
posed to be the part of wisdom to be 
guided by those whose information is 
fullest: in what respect is education 
so different that the opposite method 
is to be recommended? 

When then we are told that public 
education will be found to be a pana- 
cea for all social and civil evils, we 





shall be incredulous and merely ex- 
pect a cure for such ills as can be rem- 
edied by elementary education. 
When on the contrary we are told by 
prominent citizens that they don’t 
believe in producing educated ras- 
cals, we shall reply that we don’t 
know anybody who does; we 
shall require such citizens to estab- 
lish by evidence and not by individ- 
ual assertion, that educated rascals 
are the natural outcome of public ed- 
ucation; we shall call upon such citi- 
zens to compare the rolls of our pub- 
lic and private schools with the rec- 
ord of those who “left school’? at an 
early age. 

In acountry like ours we believe in 
self-made men—but it would be an 
unfortunate delusion to suppose that 
the only self-made men are those who 
by energy and ability have succeeded 
in amassing fortune, while remaining 
in all other ways as ignorant as when 
they began. Our ideal man is not 
the man of immense means, who, 
outside of his business, is densely ig- 
norant, and who, like Jim Fiske, is 
proud of his ignorance, because his 
compatriots preach the doctrine that 
nothing succeeds like success. 





Do those who speak of the lan- 
guages and ’ologies taught in the 
High School know what the course 
of study really is? Do they know 
that it is substantially an English 
High Schoo] with supplemental facili- 
ties for the small proportion who “‘go 
to college’? Do they know that 
Greek is taken only by the few who 
look forward to a collegiate course, 
and that the destruction of the class- 
ical course would only affect the few, 
whose rights, however, are as impor- 
tant as the rights of the many? 





ONE PEOPLE AGAIN, 


ONGRESSMAN HOUSE, of Ten- 
nessee, in a late speech at Nash- 
ville, said: 

In the next contest between the 
two great parties, they will divide up- 
on governmental policy, and without 
sectional animosity. Sectional hatred 
will be eliminated from the contest. 

So far as the South is concerned, I 
am certain that such will be the case. 
I cannot, fellow citizens, find it in my 
heart to indulge in feelings of malice 
toward the people of the North. 

When I witness their magnanimous 
conduct toward the Southern people, 
I feel like pulling off my hat and 
standing uncovered in their presence. 

Oh, grander than the victory of 
Appomattox is the victory won by 
the people of the North in their noble 
and generous contributions to the 
stricken and suffering South. Upon 
that fatal field the South surrendered 
her sword. 

Within the shadow of ‘the dark 
wing of pestilence, beside the new- 
made graves of her heroic sons and 
daughters, with bowed head and tear- 
ful eyes, she extends her hand and 
surrenders her heart to the generous 
aud magnanimous North. 

God’s own hand has bridged the 
bloody chasm. Let not the ambition 





of man seek fo re-open the wounds 
and to re-kindle the embers of section- 
al strife. Let us then go into this 
great contest of 1880 without any of 
these elements of sectional bitterness. 

Of course we will be divided as to 
questions of governmental policy, but 
with that element eliminated from the 
contest representatives of the South, 
can stand upon the floor of Congress 
as the peer of any from the Northern 
States, and can look to the material 
development of their own section, to 
the enlargement of commercial rela- 
tions, and make the Southern people 
more prosperous. 

With fraternity and harmony re- 
stored, this great country can march 
on to a more glorious and illustrious 
future than has been seen in the past. 


More children in school to-day 
than ever before in our history. 
Schools better organized and conduct- 
ed than ever before. 

More trained,experienced and prac- 
tical teachers employed than ever be- 
fore. The people more interested in 
the education of their children than 
ever before. These are among the 
most healthful and hopeful signs of 
the times, and we are to go on, more 
prosperous,more peaceful, more hope- 
ful and better equipped than ever be- 
fore. ' 

rm + ee 

THERE is some “very interesting 
reading” in this journal, to those 
who want to get a copy of ‘“Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” 

The offer is a bona fide one for the 
present — strange as it may seem. 
This is the way to get it, and now 
is the time. 
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HELP WANTED. 





T doesn’t matter so much what 

you have studied, or where or 
with whom, but rather what in a 
plain, practical, common sense, unos- 
tentatious way, you can do with what 
you know, for the people. 

If you can organize and harmonize, 
and unite and show the children and 
the people the better way—the value 
of knowing how, and the way to 
learn how, the value of industry and 
integrity and honor, the beauty and 
blessing of obedience to law—if you 
can do these things, there are a thou- 
sand school districts that will wel- 
come and help, and pay you, and 
bless you, and you can with this cap- 
ital make yourself so useful and so 
helpful, and so necessary, that you 
alone will decide the length of time 
you will stay. 

The people want help and practical 
common sense, and usefulness and 
oneness and sympathy with them- 
selves and the children, and such 
helpful spirits are to all a blessing and 
a benediction. 

Can you help the people and your 
pupils? 





Brine the directors, and patrons 
and pupils together as often as you 
can. 


Show the people what you are do- 
ing to help the children, and let the 
children show how much you help 
them. 


HARMONY AND EFFICIENCY. 





WE are glad to get letters from the 
workers in the field, from the teach- 
ers in the country, from. our school 
officers who are waking up to a new 
sense of the duty and responsibility 
devolving upon them in their posi- 
tions as school officers. 

There is more harmony, more effi- 
ciency, more helpfulness than ever 
before. The design of the school— 
the important work our teachers are 
doing—the value of intelligence over 
ignorance has come to be appreciated 
at last to such an extent that tax-pay- 
ers begin to visit the schools, begin 
to inquire what is being done, begin 
to realize the value of the work of 
educating and training the children. 

We are glad to chronicle these facts; 
glad to get this written testimony 
from school officers and tax-payers of 
the good work done by our teachers. 

‘We could fill up a dozen papers 
like this with letters breathing this 
spirit received within the last thirty 
days. Consultation, co-operation, and 
a continuous effort to do the best and 
to make the best will win. 





TO COUNTY CLERKS. 
HE Supreme Court of the State, 
at the April term, 1878, settled 
the matter of interference by County 
Courts with school tax estimates. 

Numerous instances have occurred 
where an estimate and school tax 
levy has been set aside and ignored 
by the County Clerk upon an order 
of the County Court, and the opera- 
tion of schools in districts affected 
have been retarded, and in many 
cases completely prevented. The 
Supreme Court says that this action 
of the subordinate tribunal is unau- 
thorized, and the matter is not within 
its jurisdiction. 

Justice Henry, in writing the opin- 
ion of the Court, uses this language: 

“The extension of the assessment 
upon the school-tax book is a minis- 
terial and not a judicial act, and it 
was the duty of the Clerk of the 
County Court of Jasper County, on 
the receipt of the estimates made by 
the local directors, from the proper 
officer, to proceed to assess the sum 
so returned, and place it upon a sep- 
arate tax-book, to be known as the 
school tax-book, and a mandamus 
could have been resorted to, to com- 
pel him to discharge that duty. 

The County Court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. That tribunal 
has nothing to do with the school 
taxes assessed, as is provided in sec- 
tion 34, Session Acts, 1870, until a re- 
turn of the delinquent lists, when 
the delinquent taxes are to be collec- 
ted in the same manner as other de- 
linquent taxes on lands. Having dis- 
charged his duty, the County Court 
had no jurisdiction to annul the 
Clerk’s proceeding, and while a ma- 





jority of the Court hold that it is not 
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competent in a mandamus proceed- 
ing to compel the County Court to 
rescind its order, the existence of 
that order is not regarded as an ob- 
stacleto a mandamus to compel the 
Clerk to discharge his duty under the 
school law, in regard to the assess- 
ment and extension of the taxes on 
the schol tax-book. 

The order of the County Court 
was wholly unauthorized. The per- 
formance of the duty required of the 
Clerk was not subject to the revision 
or control of the County Court. The 
statute imperatively requires him to 
perform it. If in a given case, it be 
improper to make such extension and 
assessment, the tax payers have a 
remedy to prevent it by proceedings 
in the Circuit Court.” 

The case, as it will be reported in 
the bound volume of Missouri Re- 
ports, will be entitled: 

“The State of Missouri at the rela- 
tion of School District No. 2, Town- 
ship 28, Range 29, Jasper and Law- 
rence counties, Respondents, vs. Wm. 
Byers, Judge, and Geo. Blakeney, 
Clerk of the County Court of Jasper 
County, Appellants.” R. D.S. 





CONCERNING FAITH. 

HERE is a curious feeling which 

a teacher sometimes experiences 
so strongly as to make it almost an 
article of belief. It is this, that her 
mind has such an influence over her 
pupils as to help or to hinder their 
giving a correct answer to a question, 
even though she may not utter a 
word. She grows to have a kind of 
superstitious faith that if she in her 
own mind is perfectly clear as to the 
answer to be given, if her attention 
is fixed on that and that alone, and if 
she has a cheerful faith that the pupil 
can answer it, his chances of being 
correct are very largely increased. 
It seems as though if she herself is 
confused or if her attention is wan- 
dering and undecided, and above all 
if she has no confidence in the ability 
of the pupil, that he is far more apt 
to blunder and to fail. 

There is undoubtedly a very strong 
influence of mind over mind in the 
relation of pupil and teacher, especi- 
ally when this relation has been of 
long duration, and this thought must 
inevitably often “give no pause” in- 
volving, as it does, the consciousness 
of a tremendous responsibility out- 
side of the domain of the actual per- 
ceptive faculties. 

There is no doubt however, with 
regard to the immense power wielded 
by a teacher who has faith in the ca- 
pacity of her class for their work. I 
do not mean a teacher who says in so 
many words that she believes her 
class can do such and such work, but 
I do mean a teacher whose every 
word, act and expression gives voice 
to a genuine belief in her own heart, 
in the capacity of her students to 
master a difficult problem if they 
will only give their attention to it. 

To any class beginning an entirely 
new study, the difficulties appear at 
first to be almost insuperable. The 


strange terms confuse and bewilder 
them. They “see through a glass 
darkly,” and are obliged to do much 
which seems to them unprofitable 
work, before any clear light begins to 
dawn upon them. 
They need, as a blind man needs, 
some one in whom they have faith, 
and who sees more clearly, to go be- 
fore them, or rather, along side of 
them, and they need to lean on the 
strength of their guide till they have 
acquired some for themselves. 
It is one of the greatest misfortunes 
that can befall a class under such cir- 
cumstances to fall into the hands of a 
teacher who is doubtful about their 
capacity, and has not a genuine and 
not a feigned faith in their power. 
She may be faithful to her work. 
She may do the best she can and gpare 
no effort, but there is a want of in- 
spiration in her manner, however 
much she may strive to conceal it, 
which will make itself subtly fel 
though it be not seen. 
She should bear the fledglings aloft 
on her own strong wings, till they 
have acquired a certain faith in the 
buoyancy of the new atmosphere, 
and she can not do this if she ha3 no 
faith in them. They must be made 
to believe that the difficulties which 
encompass them will gradually disap- 
pear as they proceed. They must 
pass through faith to sight, and the 
teacher who cannot lead them thus 
had better let them alone. 
It is said that a horse tl:at has once 
run away retains always the remem- 
brance of the time and is never safe 
to drive again. In like manner it 
seems sometimes as if the most hope- 
less task for any teacher is to interest 
and instruct a class who have been 
allowed once to be discouraged. It 
is like lifting a dead weight, and oft- 
en it is attempting an impossibility. 
It is the teacher’s prime business to 
make sure that her class shall never 
once be discouraged or disgusted with 
a study, and she must be always on 
her guard against this possible, fatal 
event. But nothing but a real faith 
in the pupils and eternal vigilance 
cau be her safety. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

Avolp, as far as possible, antagon- 
ism with both pupils and parents. 

It takes a little more time to do it, 
but. when it is done and friction is 
avoided, the discipline upon the 
teacher, the pupil and the school is 
wonderfully helpful. ; 


THE MODERN SOCRATES. 

Phaedo.—I am glad to see you So- 
crates. I have been dlesirous of ask- 
ing you to give us some light upon a 
subject on which Phaedrus and my- 
self have been discoursing. 

Socrates.—I, too, am glad to meet 
you, for | want to test your knowledge 
and real development. I want to 
know which of you is the better, and 
[am going to give you a written ex- 
amination to determine what you 
know of the doctrine of immortality. 

Phaedrus.—But, Socrates, we really 











new line of thinking, the new and 


know very little, and we want to 


know what you are thinking about it 
and how the different views affect 
you, that we may thus beset to better 
thinking. 

Sovrates.—Absurd. You have had 
your bcoks and have studied them, I 
presume. It is not the office of a 
teacher to instruct, but to test. Do 
you accordingly cease from your su- 
perfluous words and be seated; you, 
Phaedo, here in this corner; and you 
Phaedrus, here in this, so that you 
may have no communication with 
each other. Here are pencils and pa- 
per. You will find the questions on 
the wall before you. Be so good as 
to fall to work at once, for Cephalus 
is anxious to know which of you can 
get the highest per cent. of correct 
answers, and to ascertain this, is my 
office. For my sake do as well as you 
can, for I hope for a promotion to one 
of the chief places in the city, and I 
know that the council will compare 
the average of your marks with the 
average of the marks of the pupils of 
Pradicus. So to work. 

* * * * * 


Result of the examination: 

Phaedo, 98 3-4. 

Phaedrus, 97 8-9. 

Which of them had the greatest 
power ot thinking? 


Reap the article of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris on ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged” 
on another page. Then see how easy 
it is to get it—12 subscribers at $1 
each, for this journal, will secure it. 
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HE “Life of Baron Steuben,” by 
Friedrich Kapp, while a most 
valuable compend of history, and as 
a monograph not easily rivalled by 
other biographies, is valuable to pa- 
rents and teachers as showing the 
value and power of military discipline 
in the way of securing our nation’s 
independence and opening the door 
to all eur civil liberties. Steuben 
found our troops mere citizens from 
all ranks and callings, high and low, 
but he organized companies of offi- 
cers, whom he drilled in military tac- 
tics, in order to train and drill others, 
thus gradually multiplying the centers 
of discipline till they crystallized the 
heterogeneous materials out of chacs 
into well-disciplined soldiers and reg- 
iments and battalions of a genuine 
army. 

Washington was the ‘‘Father of his 
Country”? by means of the army, but 
Steuben was the disciplinarian who 
organized, armed and inspired that 
army. If the army was the Damas- 
cus blade that severed the power of 
British tyranny, Steuben’s mind weld- 
ed and tempered the sword-blade. 

Just such eflicient, skillful and en- 
thusiastic drilling and training is 
needed now, in greater proportion, 
than any more questioning and recit- 
ing, memorizing and head-ache bur- 
dens on teacher and scholar. We may 
not in our primary and secondary 
schools need less teaching, and proba- 
bly do not, but more likely the con- 





trary—teaching that will explain,and 
illumine, and soften, and adorn all the 
knowledge that the books contain 
(rather than convey), yet we do need 
the genial and self-directed repetition 
and familiarizing of the little folks’ 
fearful lessons. This crumbling and 
crumbing and slow feeding is needed 
by very many young scholars, and 
not a few older ones wholearn slowly 
and forget easily, and hate books. 
For instance, to-day George was 
trying to recite some history to his 
teacher, and made wretched work. 
Why so? It was a road over big 
words, as bad for his mind asa ride 
over the boulders in Sullivan County, 
New York, iu a loose-jointed, back- 
board wagon; “‘maritime,” “‘cruised,”’ 
“squadron,” “century,” “enterprise,’”’ 
and the like, in a few lines—language 
utterly above his range. He was not 
to blame. Yet how many parents of 
you all really enter into the children’s 
studies and know the boulders of 
rock, the big obstacles on which the 
young mind are jolted and jarred un- 
wisely and cruelly at the will of 
teachers and school- boards? You 
would run to help up any little one 
who had fallen on the stones and was 
bleeding from knee, or hand, or face. 
See to it that the teacher shall teach 
what the pupil can understand, and 
train to real skill, and power and 
quickness. 

“The Training of Teachers in Ger- 
many,” pamphlet No. 1, 1878, from 
the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton, is a very stimulating sketch, 
showing in detail what pains are tak- 
en there to qualify teachers, what 
duties, and what positions are as- 
signed them as with military preci- 
sion. That is the sphere and work- 
ing of the Normal Schools in this 
country. 

Parents and tax-payers, you wish 
to make the most of your children 
and your money. See to the right 
training of the children. Go and see. 
Often go, and stay till you do see that 
practical and sensible culture is pur- 
sued by the teachers with intelligence 
aud by good methods, in the daily 
maneuvers and reviews of the school- 
room. Let us add twenty per cent. 
to the power and vigor of our child- 
ren’s minds by demanding these 
things—first, that the work be done; 
second, that it be done well; third, 
that it be done with ease. Think of 


Baron Steuben. 
L. W. Harr. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Our teachers need more tools to 
work with than they used to have. 

An “old blue back” spelling book, 
a goose quill, a Dabol’s Arithmetic 
and a “hickory gad,” constituted, 
with a good physique, the capital of 
a “school master” only a few years 
ago. 

Now teachers want a blackboard, a 
globe, some reading charts, some mu- 
sic, and with these he makes citizens. 





WE are glad to be able to render 
assistance to those remote from book 
stores — glad to purchase for them 





anything they may need, 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS! 





Student-teaching and Practice-teaching. 





Hon. R. D. SHannon, State Supt. : 

In reply to your questions, I re- 
spectfully submit the following state- 
ments: 

1. We have two courses of study ; 
elementary and advanced. Each 
course requires two years for its com- 
pletion. To be admitted to the Ele- 
mentary Course, the student must be 
over 14 years of age, and must have 
a fair knowledge of the common 
branches. 

2. The advanced course is self- 
sustaining. The 110 students in 
this course pay an incidental fee 
of $20 each, or $2,200 annually. 
Besides, they supply experienced tu- 
tors for six hours work daily, thus 
saving the salary of an additional 
professor. The . advanced course 
involves no additional expense to 
the State, while it is of the ut- 
most importance in preparing teach- 
ers for our public schools. No edu- 
cator practically familiar with the 
Normal School work and the present 
wants of Missouri, can for a moment 
favor the abolition of the advanced 
course in our Normal Schools. 

8. Our Normal Schools are the 
most economically managed of all 
our public schools —the school at 
this place costing the State but 
$14 per capita for students. The 
Kansas City High School costs $23 ; 
the St. Louis High School $24; Mo. 
Uniyersity students about $150. Av. 
cost of common schools of Missouri, 
7 cents per day, making $14 for ten 
months. Thus it appears that it 
costs the State but little more to edu- 
cate her sons and daughters in the 
Normal Schools than in the district 
schools, Extreme economy, careful 
management, and an incidental fee 
of*$20 a year, gives the solution. 

Our three State Normal Schools 
cost the taxpayers $22,500 per an- 
num, or less than one nickel for every 
$1,000 valuation. 

4, The heavy labor of the faculty 
is in the elementary course, to which 
they devote four fifths of their time. 
They conduct over 40 classes daily 
in the elementary course, and but 10 
in the advanced course. 

5. The board provides for six stu- 
dent teachers ; sometimes we require 
a larger number; at present but five 
are employed. These conduct one 
class each, daily. ' 

6. The first year is devoted to the 
common branches. For half a year 
the subjects are examined from the 
stand-point of the student. Tutors 
can assist. During the last half of 
the year, the common branches are 
critically re-examined from the stand 
point of the instructor, and the stu- 


dents are trained to teach these 
branches. This is exclusively faculty 
work. 

7. As the students advance, they 
are taught to connect the common 
and higher branches. Rhetoric, Lit- 
erature, and Latin are laid under 
contribution to better fit the student 
to teach English grammar and com- 
position. The same course is pur- 
sued in the other departments. ‘This 
work cannot be done by tutors. 
As a general rule, no tutors are 
employed after the first year, and 
only in algebra after the first half of 
the first year. 

8. Students must devote one hour 
daily, for two terms, to practlce teach- 
ing, before graduating in either 
course. Principles are discussed and 
illustrated. The students in turn act 
as pupils and teachers. Mistakes 
are pointed out and corrected. All 
earnestly labor to become skilled 
teachers. This work is directed by 
the Principal. 

9. Frequently, in all of the de- 
partments, some member of the 
class is called on to conduct the reci- 
tation. Matter and method are 
thoroughly discussed in all classes. 
Each student is also a teacher. 

10. Most students teach seve:al 
terms in the public schools of Mis- 
souri before graduating. These are 
the best possible practice schools. 
About nine-tenths of the students 
are dependent on their own exer- 
tions. They support themselves 
largely by teaching. 

11. The plan is to select for tutors 
only those who excel in practice 
teaching. As the public schools im- 
preve, tutors become less and less 
necessary. Even now a large ma- 
jority of the students come prepared 
for Normal work. 

12. The masses receive all their 
schooling in the common schools. 
To prepare able teachers of the com- 
mon branches is an educational de- 
sideratum. We need the best teach- 
ers for the common schools. The 
Normal Schools are consecrated to 
the work of preparing such teachers. 
This school furnishes about 300 
teachers annually for the public 
schools of Missouri. 

13. Nothing is too good for chil- 
dren. Noteacher is too good for our 
common schools. Beside, the teach- 
ers of Missouri are our own daugh- 
ters and sons; sisters and brothers. 


| We can well afford to give them su 


perior culture. A low standard here 
is fatal to the highest good of our 
race. Ruinous is the notion that the 
teacher needs to know nothing be- 
yond the rudiments he is required to 
teach. Noone should be permitted 
to teach who is not at least well 





grounded in the elements of mental 


and moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy. 

14. The almost universal testi- 
mony is that the Normals are steadily 
elevating the public schools of the 
State, and are thus greatly benefiting 
private colleges and the State Uni- 
versity. ‘With malice toward none, 
and charity for all,” they are earnest- 
ly laboring to do bravely and well 
their legitimate work. 

Truly yours, J. Batpwin, 
Pres. State Normal, Kirksville, Mo. 


A CHAPTER OF ERRORS, 





REVIEW OF DR. LAWS’ ARTICLE ON 
“THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.”’ 
(No. 2. 

When I read in “No. 2” upon the 
subject of “State Normal Schools,” by 
the President of the University, the 
expression “where advanced pupils 
are not let loose on those in the begin- 
ing of the course,” I am moved to 
tell him that a witticism will not 
count for argument; and that he 
would be upon much safer ground 
when he undertakes to indulge in rid- 
icule, should he havea care that facts 
furnish the point. 

It is not true that the advanced pu- 
pils in the Normal Schools are “let 
loose” on those in the beginning of 
the course. It has not been true; and 
no facts have existed which were cal- 
culated to give any such impression 
to a fair-minded observer, seeking for 
truth. I make this statement as a di- 
rect and pointed reply to Dr. Laws’ 
mis-statement that ‘‘this is the exist- 
ing state of facts.” The existing 
fact, which he distorts for the pur pose 
of this attack, will be set forth in the 
further discussion of this subject. 

In the last paragraph of his “No. 
2,” the doctor accuses the Normal 
Schools of treuching upon the grounds 
of ‘the private colleges of the State.” 
Now, it is an interesting and pertin- 
ent query—Whby this reference to pri- 
vate colleges? Is his cause so weak 
that he must resort to the argument- 
umadhominem? Thesystem of pub- 
lic school education is the question 
under discussion,and neither a feigned 
nor real championship and defense of 
private schools or colleges is admissi- 
ble, until he shall first allege that the 
work done by the Normals is the leg- 
itimate work of private schools, and 
cannot be legitimately accomplished 
by public schools, or under the public 
school system. 

Will be so allege? He dare not. 
The University is the “head of the 
public schools;” it is maintained by 
the State as a public school. He holds 
it to be an essential part of the pub- 
lic school machinery, and he claims 
that it 7s proper for the University to 
do this work. Thus he admits that 
the very work he condemns in a pub- 
lic school—the Normal—is a legiti- 
mate publio work, and thus he shows 
that it is idle and sinister to under- 
take to construct an argument against 
this work by the Normals, on the 





ground that the same work is done by 





orivate schools. Let him press his 
argument to its legitimate bounds, and 
he must place himself in opposition 
to the University aud the whole pub 
lic school system,for everything which) 
is {taught in the public schools, from 
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the a. b. c.’s of the common schoolhm 


to the highest branch of the senio 
class of the University is also taugh 
(and he will not say is improperly or 
illegitimately taught) in private 
schools and colleges. 


Since, then, the mere fact that pri-§> 


vate schools are doing a part of the 
work which is being done by the Nor. 
mals can have no force as an argu- 
ment against the conduct of the Nor- 
mals, and no bearing upon the present 
discussion, is not his reference to pri- 
vate colleges an appeal to prejudice? 
If this be his purpose, and he is bent 
upon awakening jealousies and creat- 
ing dissensions and bickerings among 
the friends of education— whether 
found in the public, private or denom- 
inational schools—it is well to remind 
him the consequences will be dire to 
the University, and the results of his 
policy will prove him the worst of en- 
emies to this institution. The true 
friends of the University will not per- 
mit such a result, simply to gratify 
the unreasonable and overbearing sel- 
fishness of the President of that insti- 
tution. 


In his second article Dr. Laws “‘dou- 
bles back” most completely on the 
theory advanced in his first, and upon 
which he bases his criticism of the 
Normal course,and his denunciation of 
the criminal regents. He thus presents 
us the most surprising evidence of 
the inconsistency to which men some- 
times commit themselves when they 
abandon themselves to their passions. 
It is marvellous almost beyond con- 
ception that he should manufacture 
the “facts”? with which to contradict 
his own philosophy. 

Let us see. His first article was en- 
tirely given up to an effort to prove 
that the Normal Schools ought not to 
undertake to instruct, could not pRo- 
PERLY or legitimately instruct, the 
prospective teachers of the district 
schools in any other, or higher, 
branches than those they are expect- 
ed to teach their pubils. Thus he 
lays down the theory that it is nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable for the 
teacher to possess a knowledge of any 
other branches than those he is ex- 
pected to teach. 

In my reply I asserted that he did 
not believe the theory thus stoutly 
advanced, and demonstrated that he 
did not, by showing that his practice, 
in his own State Normal School, flatly 
contradicted his professions. He was 
just then considering the relation of 
teacher and taught in a particular 
sphere, the common school, and we 
must remember that there are certain 
accommodating souls in this life who, 
practically, hold that “a case being 
changed, changes the case,””—a theory 
is true or not true according to the 
time aud the purpose of applying it. 
_ When it suits the convenience of the 
attack to reverse the theory, let us see 
with what facility and violence th 
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learned doctor can blow against the 
In his second article he boils over 


asserts) these innocents “in the begin- 
ning of the course’’ are_abandoned to 
the ignorance and tender mercies of 
the “‘advanced pupils’ who are “let 
loose” upon them; that they thus 
wrongfully receive “inferior training” 
when “they are entitled to the full 
work and best help of the regular 
faculty.” Now, admitting that the 
elementary students are placed in 
charge of the advanced (which Dr. 
Laws asserts, and I deny, andI prom- 
ise to prove his assertion not true), 
why should the training which they 
receive be ‘“‘inferior,’”’ his theory be- 
ing true? He says, when treating of 
the district schools, to teach success- 
fully it is only necessary for the 
teacher to have a knowledge of the 
branches he wouldteach. Very.well, 
let him stand on this theory until I 
remind him that these advanced stu- 
dents have been taught the branches 
they would teach the elementaries. 
What else is necessary to enable them 
to teach successfully? Whatisit that 
would render the instruction by the 
“regular faculty” better, or superior? 
Are principles never fixed? 


To show that the statement that the 
elementary, or two years, work is 
given over to the advanced pupils is 
not only incorrect, but is madein the 
face of facts which prove the state- 
ment untrue I quote a letter from the 
President of the Normai School at 
Warrensburg, just received. 


Before doing so, however, I must 
remark Ist, that the term ‘“pupil- 
teacher” is calculated to mislead. The 
term really represents teachers who 
are permitted to enjoy the advantages 
of the class-room as students when 
not engaged as teachers. They are 
reckoned as “advanced students;” the 
number is very small, and the follow- 
ing letter will clearly show how far 
Dr. Laws failed to state the ‘‘facts” 
when he averred that “about one- 
fourth of the advanced pupils are em- 
ployed as teachers.” 


2nd. This is all of the teaching 
that is done by pupils, except that 
which is done by the ELEMENTARIES 
(chiefly and almost exclusively) as 
practice work, in the presence and 
under the direction of the “regular 
faculty.” So that the elementaries 
receive the most devoted and pains- 
taking care of the regular faculty 


of Normal instruction (the very re- 
verse of the doctor’s allegations). 

8d. The number thus employed in 
the Warrensburg school is a fair aver- 
age for the three schools, the number 
at Cape Girardeau (a smaller school) 
being less, and the number at Kirks- 
ville (a larger school) being greater. 

THE LETTER. 

“All the pupil-teachers employed 
by us have from three to nine years 
experience as teachers in the public 
schools of the State and, I may add, 
successful experience. Wm. San- 
burn, a member of “Class A,” four 


of three years experience, hears three 
classes. Two of them are in the Ele- 
mentary Course and one in the Ad- 
vanced. His work is well done. 
John F. Paden (about nine years 
experience) hears three classes in El- 
ementary Course. 
Jno. N. Summers hears three classes, 
two of them in penmanship, one geo- 
graphy (Class F). He has had about 
five years experience, is a graduate of 
Quincy Commercial College, and is 
one of the best penmen in the State. 
The above are all the pupil-teachers 
employed in this school. The custom 
is to require five mouths practice be- 
fore graduation frum the Elementary 
Course. This amounts to one recita- 
tion period each day during twenty 
weeks. The rule here has not been 
strictly adhered to, on account of 
scarcity of room. For practice, clas- 
ses are brought in from the public 
schools. A student is sometimes ap- 
pointed to give a lesson to the other 
members of the class, in the absence 
of the public school pupils, who re- 
cite and take notes. At the close of 
the exercise the members criticise; 
the regular teacher being present dur- 
ing the entire exercise, and giving 
direction to the work. 
The advanced students are not let 
loose on the elementaries; the extra 
work is done by experienced teachers, 
who are for the time being students 
of the advanced course, except Mr. 
Summers, who is reviewing irregu- 
larly. At present nine classes are 
taught by these pupil-teachers; seven 
of these classes belong to the element- 
ary course as laid down in the cata- 
logue, and two of these seven are 
classes in penmanship, etc. 

Truly yours, 

Geo. L. OSBORNE. 

President Osborne tabulates the 
work above given, as follows: 


Exper. Classes Classes Tot. 
Yrs. J 


Name. Age. 


Course. Course. 





Summers 24 yrs. 5 yrs. 3 0 3 
Sanburn 29 ‘‘ he 2 1 3 
Paden 30‘ 7 ** 2 1 3 

7 2 9 


Sanburn and Paden are members of 
Class A., and expect to complete the 
full course in June next.” 

When I have added that Dr. Laws 
has had ample opportunity to learn 
the exact truth in the premises—hav- 
ing spent days at Warrensburg and 
Kirksville examining into‘the conduct 
of these schools, it would be super- 
fluous to say more under this head. 

The charge that we “discredit” a 
part of our own work, by belittling 
the “miserable elementary certifi- 
cate” possesses no more truth than 
the reckless “let loose” argumeut, or 
rather sneer. I had intended to dis- 
sect this man of straw in this article, 
but it has grown to such length I 
must defer to another issue an explan- 
ation of the manner in which the Ele- 
mentaries are “snubbed in the Nor- 
mals.” 

Had the facts, and facts only, been 
presented, this Normal School ques- 
tion might have been discussed solely 
upon its merits. I regret exceedingly 


that such opportunity has not been 


Tue latest edition of ‘‘Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” remember, 
sent you by express, for twelve sub- 
scribers to this journal. Price of 
the Dictionary, $12. Send twelve 
subscribers at $1 each, and have the 
dictionary sent you. 





Missouri Schools. 
Lathrop. W.E. Tipton, Principal. 
Three assistants; 145 average attend- 
ance. Schools of Christian county 
prospering; great educational inter- 
est; good educational columns sus- 
tained in county papers. 

Shelbyville. Mrs. Emily R. Mon- 
ville, Principal; 156 average; three 
teachers; schools never more popu- 
lar; term six months; no educational 
column. Supt. Shannon’s lecture did 
us great good. 

Winstonville. W.S. Mallory, Prin- 
cipal. Term ten months; average 75; 
no educational column. Commission- 
er doing good work. Poor teachers 
are the great drawback in Daviess 
county. 

Corning. G.G. Burton, Principal; 
term 9 months; popular education is 
gaining favor in Holt county; no ed- 
ucational column. Why not? 
Woodlawn. A. H. McGlothes, Prin- 
cipal; term 8 months; pupils, 56; pop- 
ular education is growing rapidly in 
public favor in Monroe county. No 
educational column. 

Denver. M. H. Danford, Principal; 
term 6 months; 80 pupils; popular 
education growing rapidly in public 
favor; standard elevated, and better 
teachers. No educational column in 
Worth county papers. 

Albany. Manlius Hall, Principal. 
Term 8 months; pupils, 256; teachers, 
5. Will have an educational column 
after the election. 

New Hope. W. T. Baker, Princi- 
pal. Term 8 months; pupils 52; no 
educational column. Popular educa- 
tion is gradually growing in public 
favor in Lincoln county. 

St. Catharine. H. C. Campbell. 
Principal. Term 8 months; pupils, 
120; the interest in Linn is good, but 
not active. We need a moderate 
earthquake to arouse us. 

To TEACHERS.—We want short re- 
ports from the teachers throughout 
the various States. 

The school officers of Lafayette 
County, some of them, atleast, know 
a good teacher when they try him. 
They hold on to Prof. G. R. Smith 
right along, and he has been for years 
past, and is still, doing a good work 
among the parents and pupils, too. 
Prof. Smith has just introduced Prof. 
Northend’s “Memory Gems” into his 
school, and he says “‘it is one of the 
most charming and helpful books he 
has found in years, just the thing | 
have all along wanted.” 

The schools of Lafayette County 
are growing in interest and power all 
the time, aud the schools of Lexing- 
ton are recovering their vigor again 
under the regime of an able corps ot 
teachers. 

A gentleman of more than average 
intelligeace, who has been looking 
over North Missouri, says of the 








years course, and successful teacher 


R. D. SHANNON. 


presented. 





“Prof. Fowler has a firs. - class 
school of over fifty pupils, and there 
is one certain and remarkable thing, 
in all the leading towns and cities of 
the northern part of the State, and 
that is the very efficient class of teach- 
ers that have been trained and sent 
out by the Normal School at Kirks- 
ville. M. 
Prof. Lynch with his flourishing 
academy has turned out a host of 
very efficient teachers in Dent Coun- 
ty. Nearly every teacher is a sub- 
scriber to this journal; they keep well 
posted and do good work. 
Mr. Calvin Godwin writes: “Your 
‘aids’ are a very material help to all 
of us in this county.” 
HARRISONVILLE. 
Enrollment, 220; term, 5 months; 
teachers, 4; County Institute meets 
during holidays; Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meets semi-monthly in different 
parts of the county; educational col- 
umn occasionally; expect to send a 
good school man to the next legisla- 


ture. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU. 
Public school enrollment, 433; term, 


9 months; teachers, 10; educational 
column weekly in one county paper; 
educational interest good; County 
Normal Institute meets annually in 
August; certain to send a good schoo} 
man to the next legislature. 

Normal school enrollment. Aver- 
age ages and number of hard-working 
pupils much greater than at any pre- 
vious session or time of session; pros- 
pects for a still larger attendance, a 
very prosperous year, and plenty of 
hard work for the teachers. 

A prominent teacher in Lafayette 
County writes that the article in the 
JOURNAL headed, ‘‘Missouri Associa- 
tion,’? meets my views exactly. You 
can say for me that [not only approve 
of the movement, but am willing to 
lend my aid in any way that I can, 
and I suggest that a convention be 
held in Sedalia or Warrensburg, dur- 
ing Christmas week. G. K. 8. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition, sent by express for 12 
subscribers to this-journal. Price of 
dictionary, $12. 








WE clip the following from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican: 

Emma Bulkley, of Shurtleff College 
at Alton, Ills., recently carried off the 
medal offered as a prize in the State 
inter-collegiate oratorical contest at 
Lebanon, against the combined oppo- 
sition of Knox, Monmouth, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Bloomington and Me- 
Kendree Colleges. When she return- 
ed home, a grand parade was arranged 
in her honor, the procession being 
headed by Miss Bulkley in an open 
carriage, followed by the Bluff City 
band, a wagon containing a bevy of 
young ladies, and about 200 students 
bearing torches, banners and flags. 
The townspeople honored the proces- 
sion with showers of flowers, and, af- 
ter the band had serenaded the young 
lady’s parents, the company marched 
to the houses of the president and 
professors, where speeches were made. 
The town was brilliantly illuminated 





Edina High School: 
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\ SCHOOL MAN AGEMENT.\/ 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XXXVI.—Primary Work in School. 

Pestalozzi is credited with the dis- 
covery of childhood. Every success- 
ful primary teacher makes the same 
discovery. As.a result, our primary 
schools are becoming models of inter- 
est and adaptation; their means and 
methods are adapted to child nature. 
As flowers unfold amid sunshine and 
showers, so beautifully do child- 
ren develop under genial influences. 

I. School work should give pleasure. 
As motion is in the line of the least 
resistance, so education is in the line 
of the greatest pleasure. Not painful, 
but pleasureable are the processes of 
development. The discovery of this 
pervading principle is working an ed- 
ucational revolution such as the world 
has never before known. 

The old education was painful and 
repulsive. Studies were considered 
beneficial in the proportion that they 
were distasteful. The new education 
inspires voluntary and glad effort. 
Adaptation and interest are cardinal. 
The old education consisted largely 
of unmeaning task work, which tend- 
ed to discourage and repress. The 
new education leads the pupil to dis- 
cover and apply, and thus fills him 
with boundless enthusiasm. 

Il. Play is an educational process. 
It is the wild spontaneity of child ac- 
tivity. Properly directed, the child 
plays up to work. To thus direct 
play is the mission of the kindergar- 
ten. This can be done largely in ev- 
ery family and every primary school. 
The play songs cultivate a love of 
music. The construction blocks lay 
a foundation for inventive drawing. 
The exercise plays develop strength 
and grace. The mother and the 
teacher who understand childhood 
will need no hints. There is a bound- 
less field from which to choose. 

IIL. Hand Culture.—The child is in- 
capable of abstract study. He deals 
with theconcrete. (Ideas are devel- 
oped through action. Results are 
worked out). 

1. Reading.—The object is exam- 
ined. The name is spoken and placed 
on the board. The pupils find’ the 
word on the cards, print it on the 
board, write it on theirslates. Words 
are combined and read. Lessons are 
written or printed on board and 
slates. Words are spelled and sen- 
tences written. Pictures are drawn. 
Objects are collected and brought to 
class. Constant activity and endless 
change characterize preparation and 
recitation. Hand work leads up to 
mind wo: k. The pupils read well 
because they understand what they 
read. 

2, Draw ng and Penmanship.—The 
fact that every child loves to make 
pictures indicates a great educational 
law. Drawing educates the hand, de- 
velops taste, aids in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and is of great practi- 
cal value. It keeps pupils interested 
and busy. 


8, Arithmetic.—With small sticks, 


the numeral frame, weights, measures, 
etc., each pupil performs the opera- 
tion. The board and slate are used 
without limit. The children are de- 
lighted because they can do as well 
as understand the work. 

4. Geography.—With a board and 
some clay and sand, the continents, 
the divisions of land and water, etc., 
are constructed. Maps are drawn on 
slates and board. The globe and out- 
line maps are made to do good service. 
The divisions of land and water are 
all made on the play ground. A solid 
geographical foundation is laid in ac- 
tual experience. 

5. Other branches equally engage 
the hand. Indeed, hand exercise is 
the secret of success in primary school 
work. The little ones are overflow- 
ing with activity. Let this activity 
be so directed as to keep them in- 
terested and busy. At thesame time 
let it be so directed as to lead to 
knowledge and culture. 

IV. Voice Culture—Speech and song 
are divine. All children delight in 
yocal effort. The teacherso manages 
as to make the vocal exercises educa- 
tional. The child becomes an excel- 
lent reader, a charming conversation- 
alist, a sweet singer. The teacher 
takes lessons from the children while 
at play; and trains them to be equal- 
ly natural and eloquent in the school 
room. Every lesson is full of mean- 
ing and fall of action. Kindergarten 
has taught us invaluable lessons, true 
to nature. 


V. Body Culture.—Play—spontane- 
ous activity,prepares for work—deter- 
mined activity. Play is the best ex- 
ercise for children, yet Calisthenics 
are indispensable. (1.) These exer- 
cises educate the body, give the chil- 
dren better command of the body. 
(2.) They are hygienic. By fostering 
a good circulation of the blood they 
make the brain a better instrument 
for mentaleffort. (3.) They promote 
order by working off the restless ac- 
tivity of childhood. (4.) They tend 
to fit for citizenship. Pupils learn to 
act in concert, and thus prepare for 
the rythm of society. They learn ex- 
act and prompt obedience to rightful 
authority, and are thus prepared for 
citizenship. 

These xercises need to be frequent 
and varied, calling into activity every 
muscle. They must be adapted to the 
strength of the pupils, and must be so 
managed as to delight the children. 

VI. Action and Culture.—The fol- 
lowing great educational principles 
pervade all primary work: 

1. All education is self-education. 
2. Personal and persistent effort is 
the condition of growth. 

8. Child culture consists largely in 
well-directed physical activities. 

4, The chief office of the teacher is 
to stimulate and direct child effort. 
The day for parrot work, for stuff- 
ing, for mere book teaching, for stul- 
tifying and dwarfing, for lifeless, re- 
pulsive school rooms is forever past. 
Now, our little ones begin their edu- 
cation with glad activity. They 
see, and hear, and taste, and handle. 





They feel, and choose, and do. They 


begin with nature and oral teaching, 
and from ideas are led to words, from 
words to definitions, then to books. 
They tread surely, because every step 
rests on a rock of personal experience. 
They move on cheerily, because each 
lesson opens up new beauties. They 
grow strong because each step isa 
victory. 
State NorMAL SCHOOL, Kirksville, Mo. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





E publish below the concluding 
part of the article ona wom- 
an’s college in Texas. 

We most cordially and heartily en- 
dorse this movement, and hope it 
will take such practical shape as to 
secure this much to be desired object. 

—|[Ebs. 

“But on the score of economy, we 
believe the separate institutions in 
each State would be cheaper to the 
State. Last year Texas sent out of 
her borders to one female school 
alone, of high grade, at least so far as 
the charges go, thirty-three of the 
ninety-three in attendance at the col- 
lege. The traveling expenses alone 
of these young ladies, there and re- 
turn, $150 each, or $4,950. Add to 
this board and tuition, for there is as 
yet no free tuition for girls (this is a 
reserved right for boys, and boys on- 
ly), three hundred dollars each, and 
we have $9,900, or a total at this mod- 
erate estimate of $14,850. 

The above is estimated. A gentle- 
man of our acquaintance sent two 
daughters, for nine months only, to a 
school of no greater reputation than 
the former, and for the session it cost 
him $2,320, or over $1,000 each. Many 
of the “thirty-three” cost over $1,000 
each. Doubtless they averaged a 
thousand each, and at this they cost 
their fathers, or widowed mothers, 
$33,000, and that for one session only, 
not till graduation, or even a respec- 
table completion of a meagre curricu- 
lum. I have not the exact number of 
young ladies who leave Texas to at- 
tend institutions of learning without 
her borders. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that enough do so not only to 
fill an institution of her own, but to 
pay a handsome revenue at one-fourth 
the cost now incurred. 

The young ladies themselves do not 
desire co-education, as is proven from 
the catalogues of those Eastern uni- 
versities which have opened their 
doors to the ladies. 

In Boston University I find, out of 
the thirty-one female students in its 
collegiate course, all but six are from 
Boston or its immediate yicinity. In 
Wesleyan University there are only 
three young ladies, and they belong 
to the families of the professors. In 
Colby University there are only ten 
young ladies, and five of these are 
from Waterville. 

In the University of Vermont there 
are only eleven young ladies, and 
these are either from Burlington or 
neighboring towns. In the Univer- 


sity of Vermont, and in the Wesleyan 
University, no young ladies have en- 
tered the freshman class this year. 





These facts seem sufficient to dem- 





onstrate that if separate colleges 
be founded with intellectual advan 
tages equal to those of male institug 
tions, the great majority of womem 
will prefer them. If compelled 
choose between co-education aud ng 
education, a few will prefer the forma 
er. 

There are three colleges for th 
higher instruction of women that a 
doing a noble work. These are We 
lesly College, Smith College and Vas 
sar. These are too far distant for us, 
The climate is too rigorous for our 
Southern girls. We must educat 
our daughters, as our cons, in the lat 
itude and in the climate, and among 
the people with whom they are t 
live. 

Texas should begin just where the 
old States have arrived. She has, ag 
“H. H.” says, a State College for her 
boys, a splendid ornament, and upon 
the great Central Railroad, easy of ac- 
cess and beautifully situated, the 
pride and glory of the passing Texan. 
Shall we have a counterpart for our 
daughiers? Yes, if “H. H.,” and thes 
“Telegram,” and the ‘“‘News,’’ and 
“Herald,” and the good people all 
over the State, will come up and give 
their hearty support to the Hon. R. 
Q. Mills in this first attempt to give 
our daughters an equal opportunity, 
to have, with their brothers, an equiv- 
alent education; an education fitting 
them for spheres of usefulness, as do 
the hundreds of colleges all over our 
broad country fit our sons for thei 
respective places of honor, trust and 
position. Very truly, 


AwEx. Hoaa. 
CoLLEGE STATION, Texas, 1878. 
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The remedy for all the disappoint- 
ment and confusion of effort and dis- 
sipation of energy and funds attend- 
ant on the present maladministration 
of this great public interest, it is con- 
ceived, is simply to confine the Nor- 
mals to their first two years course. 
This is their legitimate work and it is 
the work which five of every six of 
those who now matriculate seek at 
their hands. This would constitute 
them professional schools in the pro- 
per sense of the word; for our situa- 
tion in Missouri is such that subjects 
as well as methods must be taught. 
The first two years of the present 
Normal course embraces fully, as we 
have seen, the subjects contemplated 
by the common school law. The dif- 
ference between the Normals and the 
district schools woul! then mainly 
lie in two particulars: 

1. The subject taught will be the 
same, as should be the case; but the 
Normal School will not simply teach 
its pupils a passible knowledge of 
these subjects, as is done in the ordi- 
nary school, but also such an acquaint- 
ance with these subjects will be re- 
quired as will enable the pupils to 
turn around and teach them to others. 
And, 2, the Normal will superadd the 
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special or professional training per- 
taining to the art of teaching and 
school management. Subjects and 
methods should both be taught as 
now, but the subjects only of the first 
two years of the course. Then, if the 
pupils, the one-sixth, desire to pursue 
the advanced subjects, let them go to 
the University or to the private col- 
lege, where they are now taught bet- 
ter than at the Normals, and at the 
expense of the citizens who support 
the Normals. This will naturally in- 
crease the pupils of Normals and im- 
prove their work, for all will then be 
interested in sending to them those 
who have, as their aim, the work of 
teaching in the district schools; and 
it will benefit, at the same time, the 
colleges which are the proper places 
for the preparation of teachers in the 
languages and advanced sciences for 
academies and professorships. In this 
way the Normals themselves will be- 
come popular with the masses, for the 
tax-payers will soon see that they get, 
in the increased number and improv- 
ed quality of the teachers in the dis- 
trict schools, that for which they pay 
their money. At present they simply 
know that their money is used and 
that there is no satisfactory return 
from the Normals, and hence so many 
are in favor of knocking them in the 
head as worse than dumb dogs. By 
coming down to the proper district 
school work, and establishing a good 
understanding and sympathy, the first 
step will be taken in an onward and 
upward movement in the education 
ot the masses of this great State. 


* Tam perfectly aware that there are 
some to whom the views here expres- 
sed will not be palatable, and that 
they may provoke criticism and pos- 
sibly misrepresentation. Indeed, I 
have already been industriously mis- 
represented as hostile to the Normals, 
These views are not here expressed 
for the first time, but were embodied 
in an address before the Kirksville 
Normal School in June, 1877. They 
are dictated by the sincerest friend- 
ship for their true interest, and only 
the kindliest personal feeling subsists 
between myself and the gentlemen 
connected with these schools to the 
extent that it is my pleasure to know 
them. The plan here advocated will 
save and utilize them by confining 
them to their legitimate work. But 
if they do not acquiesce fn occupying 
their proper place in doing their pro- 
per work in our public system of ed- 
ucation, I unhesitatingly say they had 
better die, and that the sooner they 
die, as State institutious, the better. 
This follows logically and inevitably 
from the fundamental proposition 
which underlies every intelligent view 
or act respecting them, viz: That 
the reason for their existence, as State 
institutions, must be found in their 
fruits in raising up teachers for the 
district schools of the State. 

To be told that other States have 
Normals with courses as extended as 
ours, or more extended, is nothing to 
the purpose. The question with us 
is, what is adapted to our situation? 
We are not, as is too often done, to 





act like monkeys and to do something 
simply because others are doing it. 
This is precisely where we are now 
suffering. Our situation in Missouri 
is unlike that of the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania or 
Ohio. We have no high or interme- 
diate schools, and our Normals as our 
University must grind the grist that 
comes to it from our Missouri soil. 
Otherwise the objection is well 
founded that these Normals are a 
foreign element. They are bound to 
be hated and antagonized if not ad- 
apted, not to local but to our State 
wants as organized in the common 
schools. 

It is an hallucination to suppose 
that the Normals are, or will be ac- 
cepted by our people as a success on 
their present management, which 
might be tolerable in New England. 
They are in danger of destruction, as 
a part of our State system; but if 
they perish it will be by their own 
folly, in not reading the signs of the 
times, and in unwisely attempting 
both the impracticable and the worse 
than useless. If confined to their leg- 
itimate work, they can render us an 
invaluable service; and I mean by 
their legitimate work, the doing of 
the work which the law itself pre- 
scribes as the work of ~the district 
schools. 

The enunciation of the proposition 
that the more thorough their educa- 
tion the more efficient will teachers 
be, is wide of the mark as an objec- 
tion to the above views or as a vindi- 
cation of the present condition of 
things. The view here submitted fa- 
vors more thoroughness than is now 
practicable, in those very subjects to 
which the district schools are limited 
by the law, by giving the whole time 
and energy of the Faculties of the 
Normals to them. 
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A READING ALPHABET. 





Editors Journal: 
NWARD! is the inspiring motto 
of the times. Old ideas no long- 
er com:inand unquestioning reverence. 
Old methods are adjudged the natu- 
ral prey of experiment and improve- 
ment. That ancient system, the Eng- 
lish alphabet, with its lack of letters 
and bewildering modes of represent- 
ing similar sounds, merits immediate 
consideration. 

The English language seems des- 
tined to become the language of the 
globe. On an average, English words 
occupy one-fifth more space than 
they would if properly spelled. On 
an average, the learner of English 
absorbs two-fifths more time than a 
rational alphabetic system would re- 
quire. Be mine the task to plead for 
the adoption of a time-and-space sav- 
ing alphabetic system. 

Two pre-eminent mediums, tradi- 
tion and hieroglyphics, serve to re- 
cord human thoughts. Tradition, 
preserving memorable events by pass- 
ing accounts of them from tongue to 


ty. Hieroglyphics; Lah ete 
orable events By percep 





such as picturesy = 


tongue, dates from remotest antique. 





ings, is, indubitably, the most benefi- 
cial art known to man. Tradition, 
like a town gossip, is prone to exag- 
geration. Visible expressions are 
ever regarded as eminently trust- 
worthy evidences. Mankind’s pro- 
gress in making thought visible is an 
interesting and educating study. Pic- 
tures, rudely executed on wood and 
other substances, were the first sym- 
bols of ideas. One day the discovery 
was made that, by selecting a sign 
for each vocal sound, it would be pos- 


sible to represent legibly whatever |. 


might be said or thought. Parch- 
ment writing has been one of socie- 
ty’s most potent allies. In the fif- 
teenth century, by his discovery that 
a letter could be carved on wood or 
metal and many impressions taken 
therefrom, a Teuton advanced know- 
ledge immeasurably. 

Various nations variously represent 
vocal sounds. The dissimilar alpha- 
betic systems are so many clogs to 
universal enlightenment. No nation 
seems to possess a purely phonetic 
system. A _ time-and-space saving 
alphabetic system is a desideratum. 
The English language expresses 
thought more tersely than any other. 
The English language, to be legibly 
represented, requires the expendi- 
ture of more time and space than any 
other. A foreigner, acquainted with 
the sounds in the English language, 
can properly pronounce visible words 
only by accident. But few English 
readers, without referring to a dic- 
tionary, can properly spell many of 
the words in ordinary use. 

I have determined, after much care- 
ful analysis and reflection, that the 
English language contains thirty-five 
distinct sounds, and that each sound 
should be represented by but one 
character, as should the three worthy 
compounds, u, w, and y. To utilize 
my conclusions, I have devised an al- 
phabet, which contains thirty-eight 
letters, systematically and euphoni- 
cally arranged. These letters are 
mainly the same in form as those now 
in use, the added ones, script and 
print, resembling those old letters, 
which represent more than one 
sound, se plainly, that those who can 
read now, by ten or fifteen minutes 
of study can read just as readily by 
my system. Except the vowelspedeh 
letter in my alphabet is named very 
nearly like the sound it represents: 
thus the spelling of a word recogniz- 
ably pronounces it; an appreciable 
fact to learners of the language. I 
can safely claim for the system two 
grand features: 


1. That the language may be learn- 
ed in three-fifths the time now neces- 
sary; 2. That words may be repre- 
sented in four-fifths the space now 
necessary. 

To popularize my system, which I 
have denominated “The American 
Alphabet,” the patronage of every 
true friend of social progress is requi- 
site immediately. There are two 
predominant methods of contribut- 









material support: 1. To circu- 
this article wherever the Eng- 
language is read. 2. To remit 





me, in care of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, whatever sum 
inclination may dictate. All sub- 
scriptions will be suitably acknow- 
ledged, and, in addition, each donor 
will receive regular tidings of the 
growth of the movement. 


FRANCIS R. PoRTER. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct., 1878. 





WE printed five thousand extra cop- 
ies of President Baldwin’s article on 
“School Appaaratus” but we have 
not a copy of it left. 

Some of our teachers took as many 
as five hundred copies, and now write 
for more. Weare entirely out of them. 
If we can spare the space we shall re- 
print the article in our December is- 
sue. 

Meantime those who have asked for 
copies of this article will have to wait 
until more of them are printed. We 
hope to reprint it with illustrations. 





Do you want it? 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ! 
for twelve subscribers to this journal 
for one year, at $1 each! 

If you want it you can for the 
present get it on these terms, 

Is it safe to forget that if ignorant 
people are subject to prejudices, that 
cultivated people are liable to vaga- 
ries? Is it well in educational mat- 
ters to weigh opinions by the social 
position of their author instead of 
régarding their qualifi :ation for form- 
ing sound opinions? 


“MEMORY GEMS.” 
Editors Journal : 
ERMIT me to say that I consider 


this one of the most charming 
little books with which I am acquaint- 
ed, and well adapted to the use of the 
school-room. Pupils who commit to 
memory the beautiful selections there- 
in contained will have laid up in the 
store-house of memory jewels of pre- 
cious rarity. If teachers would seek 
aid from such helps as the “Gems,” 
‘Roberts’ Rules of Order,’ etc., 
they would find success crowning 
their labors instead of, as is too often 
the case, failure blurring all their ef- 
forts. 

The true teacher begins his work 
by inquiring for the principles of in- 
struction; and after he has found 
them, adapts all his methods to their 
requirements. He exercises the mem- 
ory by arranging the topics of study 
in accordance with the laws of asso- 
ciation, and by employing means 
which will secure that mental state 
called attention. He cultivates the 
imagination by leading his pupils to 
see objects in nature, and to have fre- 
quently all those mental processes 
upon which imagination depends. He 
presents occasions for general ab- 
stract ideas; and for ideas of classes; 
and never expects these ideas will be 
possessed until their occasions have 
been presented. By applying the prin- 
ciples of instructions, he excites the 
emotional nature through the intel- 
lect, and the will through the em»- 
tions; and so is guided in all he does 
by knowledge of the end and the 
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Lllustrative Apparatus. For showing the change of seasons, length of day and night, &c., re 
move the moon and wire (by unscrewing at f) and fasten the day andy 
More and more our teachers are availing themselves of those aids and ee = ret eaters : oe vo wbaine hsql: 2 je vi : : 
helps which present to the eye of the pupil the subject matter under con- together. wedae 0 
sideration. t 
i Especially is this the case in the primary schools, where the reasoning Tip eben stand, F ee, Sne—E ax arte tor Boge. v 
i] faculties have not yet been developed to any great extent. Another equally essential instrument is 
i What you see, you can readily comprehend; and so with the pupil in E 
Fs school; what he sees he can comprehend. 8 
‘ Blackboards, Maps, Charts, Globes, &c., have come to be a necessity i 
Fi in every school room, because the teacher can instruct a class of fifteen or 
twenty with these aids, more effectively than he can teach a single pupil ‘ 
without them. : 
Z In explaining the various phenomena arising from the revolution of 
the earth, and its relation to other planets, 3 
: i 
I 
i f 
A. ( 
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$ I 
i THE ORRERY, 
a which represents to the eye of the student the relative position and propor- 








| tional size of the planets composing the solar system. 

| The revolutions of the planets and the important changes which they 

| undergo in their periodic revolution are shown, and the time it takes to 

| perform their revolution. 

‘1 First, or nearest the Sun, we have the planet Mercury represented. 

5 THE TELLURIAN | Second, Venus. Third, the Earth, with one Moon. Fourth, Mars. 

Fifth, Jupiter, with four Moons. Sixth, Saturn, with eight Moons. Sev. 
Eighth, Neptune. 





has come to be one of the most important and useful instruments. It has enth, Uranus, with six Moons. 


been prepared expressly for this purpose, and, by the universal testimony | 
of teachers who have used it, has proved admirably adapted to this object. | 
In most of our Common and High Schools it supplies an important place, 


A) Se eee sl lEee ee See eS el 


Some of the planets revolve upon their axes in a shorter period of 
time than is required by the earth. It has been ascertained that the day 


viene eS 


furnishing illustrations better and clearer than can be shown in any other| f ‘he planet Mercury is 24 hours of our time. | 
way. The day of Venus is 23 hours of our time. | 
; It is designed to illustrate all the phenomena resulting from the rela-| That of Mars is 24 és ¥ 
. tions of the sun, moon and earth to each other. The most important of That of Jupiter is10 =“ 2 
these phenomena are the succession of day and night, the change of sea-| That of Saturn is 101-4 * f" 
* spns, the change of the sun’s declination, the different lengths of day and| 


night, the rising ef the sun north of east in summer, the changes of the There is an infinite yariety of illustration in these instruments, and the 
moon, eclipses, spring and neap tides, the procession of the equinoxes, and ©St is so little when spread over the whole taxable property of the dis 
the difference of a solar and sidereal year. trict, and the advantages are so great where these articles have been once 


j _ | used, that it seems strange that teachers and school officers do not avail 
Pe All these phenomena may be explained by the use of the Tellurian,| tyomselyes of them to a much greater extent than is done at present. 
with a clearness and simplicity thiiteimg them within the comprehension 


of achild. The improvements jiét*completed render this instrument the It should be remembered that non resident tax payers pay their equal 
most perfect now made for the illustrations above named. proportion of the taxes for furnishing these maps, globes, charts, telluri- 
It will be observed that the sun and earth revolve around a common ans, &c., &c., so that it is a short sighted policy not to furnish your pupils 
centre of gravity; the sun revolves on its axis by coming in contact with and teachers these things so essential both to their success and the proper 
the large pulley, and the earth also performs its daily revolutions; the understanding of the subjects taught. 
moon revoives around the earth thirteen times while the earth goes around There is about as much difference in teaching, and in learning too, 
the sun once; and the parallelism of the earth’s axis is mnintained, the) with these helps and without them, as there is between traveling with 4 
; axis always pointing towards the north. The motion of all the balls| cart and oxen and traveling by a Jocomotive; and the advantage of having 
i should be from west to east, in the southern part of their orbits, or like the! some apparatus over not having it, is about equal to traveling with a loco 
hands of a watch moved backward. | motive or with an ox team. 
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Toots To WorK WITH.—Superin- 
tendent Wickersham of Pennsylva- 
nia, said at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting, that in the future a 
larger amount of apparatus must be 
used, if we expect to keep up with 
educational institutions in other 
countries. He also suggested that 
more tangible expressions in recita- 





tions must be used, and that a large 
amount of the work must be reduced 
to writing. He would require this 
work done weekly and monthly, so 
that a comparison might be made in 


the future. He declared that ie 






instruction in the Old Woxig 
superior to ourown. “We, 
“use the abstract idea, and they the 


al 


concrete, or, in other words, use 
more of the system of object teach- 
ing.” 





WE are glad, always, to answer 
promptly all inquiries if stamps are 
euclose@efor reply. 
»elf-the-questions asked are not of 


cient interest.or importance to 
tho send them to warrant en- 





closing a stamp for reply, we let them 
—especially postal cards—go into the 
waste basket by the dozen. 

You can get a copy of “Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary” cheap now. 
See page 12. 








Postage stamps taken—five 8 cent 
ones—for sample copy of this journ 
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AN INTERESTING STATEMENT, 


E republish, from the Christian 

Union, the following resume 

of the discussion of the question of 

the Bible in the Public Schools, as de- 
veloped in New Haven, Coun.: 


The issue was brought before the 
public in two reports, exhibiting, re- 
spectively, the views of the majority 
in making the new regulation, and 


. the views of the minority who had 


voted against it. With the two doc- 
uments before me I will endeavor to 
state the issue fairly. 


On the part of the Board it was 
maintained (tor substance) that relig- 
ious exercises in the schools must 
necessarily be obnoxious, and there- 
fore oppressive, either to Roman 
Catholics or to Protestants, either to 
Jews or to Christians, either to unbe- 
lievers or to believers; and that the 
State under whose authority the 
schools are established and regulated 
must do nothing which can be regard- 
ed as teaching any system of religion 
or morals. The exclusion of moral 
instruction and the exclusion of every 
religious idea or sentiment were in- 
separably blended in the argument. 
There was to be no teaching of mor- 
als “other than the rules of the schoo] 
as prescribed by the Board, and these 
could not but be moral in their ends 
and effect. The very necessities of 
school discipline’”—such was the rea- 
soning of the majoritvy—“involve the 
inculcation of certain moral practices, 
certain virtues. We cannot have 
schools without truth, and self-denial, 
and industry, and obedience, and 
honesty, any more than we can have 
a State without them.” As I under- 
stand the argument, it was assumed 
that because of the completed sepa- 
ration between Church and State in 
Connecticut, and because of the ac- 
knowledged and guarded sacredness 
of religious liberty, no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong was to be 
recognized in the public school as rest- 
ing on any other basis than the ‘“‘neces- 
sities of school discipline,” or on any 
other authority than that of the 
Board of Education. The children 
must be taught that telling lies in 
school hours is against the regulations 
of the school; but let the teacher be- 
ware of intimating that “lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord,” or 
even that lying is everywhere wicked 
and mean. They may be taught that 
they must not steal each other’s books 
or pencils while they are in school nor 
each other’s hats as they go out, but 
there must be no teaching of a Divine 
law, “Thou shalt not steal;” no sug- 
gestion of the idea that stealing is ob- 
jectionable for any other reason than 
because the Board of Education, in 
deference to “the necessities for school 
discipline,” will not permit such do- 
ings inside of the school-house. If a 
boy whose home reeks with the 
breath of blasphemy, being reproved 
for some school delinquincy, replies 
with a horrible execration, there 
must be no suggestion to him of the 
sin or the immorality of such lan- 


guauge; butif there happens to be 








nospecific rule against cursing he may 
be informed mildly that when he calls 
on God to damn the teacher he is in- 
troducing into the school a “religious 
exercise” forbidden by the latest reg- 
ulations. 

I do not mean to imply that our 
schools have been conducted in this 
way, nor that sound moral principles 
—the rules and ideas of Christian 
morality—have not been inculcated 
with the approval of the Board. The 
contrary is; true. What I mean is 
that if the principles on which the 
late majority of the Board defended 
their position are consistently adhered 
to and applied, all suggestion of an 
essential distinction between right 
and wrong must be forbidden in the 
schools; and the children must be 
trained by the State into the habit of 
thinking that the differences between 
right and wrong, instead of ezisting 
in the nature of man and of the uni- 
verse, is only conventional, created by 
human law, and sanctioned by noth- 
ing more than human power. Who 
is so ignorant as not to know that 
schools are really valuable to the 
State, or really worthless, in propor- 
tion as they elevate or depress the 
moral character of the people, making 
them truthful, honest, chaste, gener- 
ous and brave? 


By the minority of the Board it was 
denied, in the statement of their 
views, that the religious liberty of 
either Jew or Romanist had been in- 
fringed by religious exercises which 
involved no disrespect to the religion 
of the Old Testament or of the Tal- 
mud, and touched no yoint of differ- 
ence between Romanist and Protes- 
tant. It was denied that the five 
minutes’ religious service was what 
could properly be called religious 
teaching, or was in any sort an intru- 
sion by the State into the province 
and functions of the Church. A dis- 
tinction was taken “between religi- 
ous teaching by the State, and the 
recognition of religion by the State, 
and therefore in the school which the 
State establishes.” It was argued 
that the principle on which the ma- 
jority had been induced to act was of 
much wider application. That prin- 
ciple, said the minority, “requires 
that the State shall in all respects ig- 
nore religion, and shall suppress the 
voice of prayer in halls of legislation 
and courts of justice, shall recognize 
no Sabbath, shall cease to inaugurate 
its officers with invocation of God, or 
to bind the conscience of a witness by 
administering any oath. In other 
words, it requires that the State shall 
cease to be the civil institution and 
self-government, under God, of a re- 
ligious people, or to know that the 
people who are the State are any- 
thing else than atheists. We are not 
prepared to admit that, in Connecti- 
cut, atheism has attained, or is likely 
to attain, the dignity and dominaucy 
of a religion established by law.” 

Deliberately and distinctly, the mi- 
nority confronted the whole argument 
on the other side by affirming the 
“historical and legai fact,” and prov- 
ing it, “that the State of Connecticut 





has always been, and is now, a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth.” As a State, 
“Connecticut has never professed in- 
difference to religion, but has always 
had a positive and affirmative religi- 
ous character.’’ Connecticut, as a 
State, “in its recognition of universal 
religious liberty, and in its protection 
of every man’s religious rights, is not 
the less Christian but the more Chris- 
tian. It is not Christian in any lim- 
ited sense of the word, Greek, Roman 
or Protestant, but in that sense in 
which all Christian denominations are 
Christian.” 

The issue, thus defined, was before 
the people of the New Haven School 
District during a period of eight 
months. It was considered and talked 
about; and, I believe, was pretty gen- 
erally understood. Our Roman Cath- 
olic citizens understood it. They 
knew that their religious liberty had 
not been violated by the devotional 
exercise at the daily opening of the 
schools. As the time drew near for 
the annual election at which three 
new members of the Board were to 
be chosen, two tickets were nominat- 
ed— one known as the Bible ticket; 
the other named by those who made 
it the “Anti-Sectarian”’ ticket; with 
the insulting assumption that in Con- 
necticut Christianity—nay, religion 
itself—is ‘‘sectarian.”? On the day be- 
fore the election some of the Roman 
Catholic clergy addressed their con- 
gregations on the subject and frankly 
told them that the question was net 
between Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant, but between religion and irreli- 
gion. 

Your readers know the result. The 
Bible ticket was elected by a majority 
of nearly three thousand votes. 

Yours truly, 
LEONARD BACON. 





Tat proposition to furnish ‘‘Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary”—the 
latest edition—for twelve subscribers 
to this journal, at one dollar each, 
means bustness for you, my dear 
reader! You never will be able to 
get a library so cheap again. 





“PSEUDO SCIENCE.” 

From an address delivered by J. 
H. Garrison, of St. Louis, before the 
Literary Societies of Oskaloosa Col- 
lege, we make the following eloquent 
extract: 

“While we condemn pseudo-science 
as one of the curses of the age, we are 
devoutly in sympathy with a true and 
broad science. To learn, to under. 
stand, to know, to make constant en- 
croachments upon the receding bor- 
ders of the unknown, all this is in the 
direct line of God’s providence, and 
in perfect harmony with the Divine 
purpose, as written upon the mental 
and moral constitution of man, as im- 
bedded in the fundamental principles 
of His moral government, and as at- 
tested by the infinite perfections of 
the Divine character. To the proud 
waves of the sea, that lash with im- 
prisoned fury the rock-bound coast, 
the’ Almighty hath said, “Thus far 


shalt thou come, and no farther;” but 
the ongoing tides of human thought 
are hedged in by no such fiat. 

Welcome, then, schools, seminaries, 
colleges, universities, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the phonograph, the steam 
engine, painting, sculpture, music, 
poetry, oratory, philosophy, every- 
thing that ministers to human culture, 
adds to the sum of human knowledge, 
and helps on the race in its progress to- 
wards virtue and happiness. Wel- 
come, yea, thrice welcome, the truly 
cultivated and truly scientific men 
and women who are marching in the 
van of the world’s best civilization, 
and pointing the race onward to the 
unattained heights of truth and ex- 
cellence. Can we not exclaim, then, 
with the sage of Sheffield, “Come, 
other Platos and Bacons! Come, oth- 
er Newtons and Laplaces! other Bee- 
thovens and Handels! Come, other 
Homers and Dantes, Miltons and 
Shakespeares! other Demosthenes and 
Ciceros and Massillons, and fill the 
long track of future ages with your 
glorious train, and lead on the world, 
through ever - brightening ages, to 
knowledge, to virtue and to immortal 
life.’ ”? 

That pseudo-science, “science false- 
ly so-called,” that teaches that “devo- 
tion is simply a definite molecular 
change in this and that of gray pulp,” 
and that crime is merely the result of 
a ‘diseased viscus,” Mr. Garrison 
most earnestly condemns. We wish 
every teacher in the land could read 
the entire address. It canbe found in 
“The Christian” of June 27. D. 


Missouri Normal Institutes. 


SEDALIA. 

R. D. Shannon, candidate for State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, ad- 
dressed a large audience of citizens, 
teachers and school officials at White’s 
hall October 19th. The address was 
mainly on State school laws, and the 
subject education. Among others he 
recommended a State provision for 
normal institutes. At the conclusion 
the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That provisions be made 
by law for aunual normal school in- 
stitutes in each county.—[St. Louis. 
Republican. 

Here we have the key note of the 
campaign. Other measures are im- 
portant, but this is superlatively so. 
These institutes may be made success- 
fal without costing the State a dollar. 
By largely increasing the efficiency 
of our teachers, they will greatly ben- 
efit every child in the State. The 
time is short. Petitions from the 
teachers of every county should be 
largely signed and presented at the 
opening of the session. Hard work 
and well-directed effort will ensure 
victory. 








THe “Official Department” is of 
special value and interest this month, 
P M. 





In Georgia the total enrollment in 
the public schools is 191,000 children 





of whom 64,000 are colored. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
tiered persons have the slightest 

idea of the treasure possessed by 
him who owns a Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary. First there is 
an immense vocabulary of all the 
words used by writers of the English 
languege—a list of nearly 120,000 
words, most of them defined in sev- 
eral meanings as used by different 
writers, old and new. In the treat- 
ment of each word then is given: 
(1) its pronunciation; (2) its gram- 
matical changes, if it has any (cause, 
caused, causing; or child, plural, chil- 
dren); (3) its derivation from some 
other word in the language or in some 
foreign language, and the correspond- 
ing words resembling it in form in 
the Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Danish, German, Swedish, Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon, &c., &c.; (4) its vari- 
ous meanings and uses arranged in 
order, beginning with the original 
meaning, and ending with the most 
remote from the original meaning, 
illustrated by quotations from stand- 
ard writers; (5) explanations of dif- 
ferent shades of meaning akin to it, 
and the synonyms used to express 
these shades of meaning; (6) quota- 
tions from cyclopzdias or scientific 
works, fully illustrating te use of 
the word. 

In this first use as a vocabulary of 
English words it is in fact almost a 
universal cyclopzdia brought into the 
compass of one volume. 

But this vocabulary is not all; there 
are numerous other prefixes and ap- 
pendixes, each one of great value. 
(1) Memoir of Noah Webster; (2) 
History of the English Language, 
treating of its origin, general fea- 
tures, growth, dialects, inflections, 
&¢c., and giving specimens of it in 
all its stages; (3) pronunciation of 
all the letters of the alphabet, accent, 
syllabication, synopsis of words dif- 
ferently pronounced by different au- 
thorities ; (4) spelling, rules for spel- 
ling and a list of words spelled in 
more than one way. 

These important matters occupy 
the opening pages of the work, and 
are referred to in the vocabulary un- 
der all the words which are peculiar 
in spelling or pronunciation. 

The appendix contains the follow- 
ing lists of great practical value: (1) 
noted names of fictitious persons, 
plaves, &c., spelled, pronounced, and 
explained; (2) scripture proper names; 
(3) Greek and Latin proper names; 
(4) geographical (modern) names; 
(5) biographical (modern) names ; (6) 
common English Christian names, de- 
rivation and meaning; (7) quota- 
tions, proverbs, &c., from foreign lan- 
guages; (8) abbreviations used in 

writing and printing; (9) arbitrary 
signs used in writing and printing ; 


(10) pictorial illustrations used to ex- 
plain things not easily explained in 
words, including coats of arms, flags, 
plants, animals, machines, mathemat- 
ical diagrams, architectural objects, 
weapons, mythology, instruments for 
music, vehicles, tools, &c.; (11) al- 
phabets of all nations. 
HOW TO USE WEBSTER. 

But all of this valuable matter re- 
quires a large book to hold it? Yes, 
it makes a quarto volume 12 inches 
high, 9 inches wide and 4 inches thick, 
which weighs 10 pounds. Its 1850 
three-column pages of matter would 
fill 22 volumes of ordinary octavo 
size. How can this great volume he 
used most conveniently? It should 
have a small stand, moving on cas- 
tors, 20 inches long and 12 inches 
wide, and a little higher than the 
writing desk at which one usually 
writes. It should lie on this stand 
constantly—closed when not in use— 
and this stand should be devoted en- 
tirely to its use, and be wheeled up 
near the chair of the writer, or teach- 
er, for every teacher should have it, so 
that he may consult it without rising 
from his chair. (The writer of this 
has a shelf revolving on a vertical 
rod fastened to the left*end of his 
desk, so that with the touch of a fin- 
ger he can cause the shelf to revolve 
over his writing-desk, bearing the dic- 
tionary into the most convenient 
place to consult it, without disturb- 
ing anything else on the desk, being 
four inches above the desk over which 
it revolves. After consulting the 
dictionary, he shuts it anda light 
push sends it away, as one turns a 
light up, or down, or out). 

The dictionary should be marked 
on the front edge to show where the 
vocabulary of each letter begins and 
ends, as well as where each special 
vocabulary or list is located, so that 
the one who consults it may open at 
once as near as possible to the exact 
page he wishes to consult. Small 
bits of paper or leather marked A, B, 
C, &c., may be pasted to the page, 
so as to project beyond it, and indi- 
cate this information when the work 
is closed. (The writer prefers to 
stain the edges—with black ink for a 
space half an inch long—of all the 
leaves belonging to each letter or 
subject, beginning at the top with the 
first letter and each new letter lower 
down, and writing on the edge ad- 
joining it the letter or subject treated 
in the pages whose edges are thus 
stained). Very much time may be 
saved by this method for the one who 
consults the dictionary. 

A library of 22 volumes, holding 
what Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary holds, would cost at least $40, in 
cheap binding and on poor paper. 





But this renowned dictionary with 


its splendid pages of clean-cut letters, 
satin paper, and the strongest of 
binding. costs only TWELVE DOL- 
LARS. 

Here is a WHOLE LIBRARY for twelve 
dollars. Ww. T. Harris. 

Yes. And this WHOLE LIBRARY 
I will send you, by express, when 
you send me,—mark it—twelve sub- 
scribers at $1 each, per year, the la- 
test edition of *‘Webster’s Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary.” Yes—I shall do it. 
J. B.. Merwin. 


<i 
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Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY has re- 
moved from Cambridge, Mass., to 
Concord, the “old home” of her 
brother-in-law,Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


<i 








TRAIN your, pupils 1st, To do eve- 
rything correctly. 
2d, Train them to do things quick. 
Habit has much to do with success, 
and children can be easily trained to 
do things quickly. 
It is no special effort, certainly no 
cruelty for a race horse that has been 
trained to do it, to run a mile inside 
of three minutes, and children can be 
trained to think quickly, to act quick- 
ly, and to do everything quickly. 
This training is specially needed 
here In the West and South, where 
the climate enervates one, and where 
the habit is to be slow and do things 
slowly. 





PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
| ie stock bought at 15 per cent pre- 
+. mium pays 7 per cent on the in- 
vestment, what would it pay if 
bought at 10 per cent discount? 

I wish to line the carpet of a floor, 
whose area is 34 5-6 square yards, and 
whose length is to its breadth as 38 to 
33, with muslin 7-8 of a yard wide. 
How many square yards of muslin 
must I buy if it will shrink 4 per cent 
in length and 5 per cent in breadth? 

A grocer marked tea at 90 cents a 
pound; if he could fall 15 per cent 
from marked price and yet gain 10 per 
cent on cost, what was the cost per 
pound? 

The face value of bonds due 2 years 
hence and bearing interest at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum; payable semi 
annually, was $8,000; money being 
worth 10 per cent per annum, how 
much can [ afford to pay for the 
bonds? 

The dirt from a cellar whose length 
was to its breadth as 5 to 3, whose 
breadth was equal to its depth, and 
whose diagonal was 30 feet, was 
thrown evenly over a circular lot 
whose diameter was 100 feet; how 
much higher was the surface of the 
lot raised? 

What sum must be invested in U. 
S. bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually in gold, pur- 
chased at par, to produce a semi-an- 
nual income of $400in currency when 
gold is quoted at 10 per cent premium? 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpvuCa: 





TION. $1 60 per year. 


Recent Literature. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. are publishing 
in a very cheap and convenient form some 








with annotations by Rev. Edward T. Ste 
vens and Rev. David Morris of London. 
They now have ready 

GRAY’S 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,”’ price 
20 cents, 
GOLDSMITH’S 
“Deserted Village,” price 20 cents, and 
“Traveler,’’ price 25 cents. Also, 
SCOTT’S 
‘“‘Lady of the Lake,” price 25 cents. We 
will send them by mail, postpaid, at these 
prices. The work is most thoroughly 
and admirably done, so far as we are able 
to judge. Each poem is prefaced by a 
short sketch of the author’s life, and ac. 
companied by other information regard. 
ing its design, so that one has copious 
notes immediately at hand, with gram. 
matical hints given on same page. They 
are bound in cloth. We commend them 
most cordially to the attention of our 
teachers, readers and writers. 





first place a paper of unique value and 
interest on the Origin and Aims of the 
National or Workingmen’s Party, by the 
author of the powerful leading article in 
this number. Mr. Brooks Adams contrib- 
utes another paper on financial conditions. 
The first of two essays on Florence and 
her great Cathedral, by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, follow, with the conclusion 
of the Reminiscences of Brook Farm, a 
letter from the Paris Exposition, the be 
ginning of a new story by W. D. How- 
ells, anda short story of Tennessee life, 
poems, reviews, literary essays, &c. 





Keri’s LancuaGe Lessons. _ Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York; J. 
C. Ellis, Agent, St. Louis. 


The last quarter of a century has been 
prolific in text bvoks on grammar. The 
series of grammars by Simon Kerl ranks 
with the very best. The latest book 
the series, ‘‘Language Lessons,” edited 
by S. M. Perkins, is an admirable little 
book. It is well arranged, practical, sug- 
gestive, and helpful to both teacher and 
pupii. Constructive Language is the 
leading feature; but the book contains as 
much theoretic grammar as should be 
taught in the district school. 





LitrE.u’s Livine AGg, in its issue fo 
the week ending October 19th, begins the 
publication, from the author’s advance 
sheets, of a new serial story by Georg 
MacDonald. The new story is entitled 


much interest. 





THE EVENING Post.—In its three 
fold capacity of reporter, criticizet 
and adviser, that popular visitor, § 
daily newspaper, exercises a mighty 
influence for good or for evil over so 
ciety and the individual. In these 


happiness -seeking, but few editors 
have principle and courage enough to 
close their columns to articles of § 


impelled to invite the attention of its 
thousands of readers to the gratifying 
fact that the 
Post,” a thoroughly readable paper, 
presents to its patrons only such news 
as is acceptable to the pure-minded 
of the community. 
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of the best poems of English authors Mg 


TuHE Atlantic for November gives in its g' 


“Sir Gibbie,” and promises to be one off 


times of money-seeking, rather thang: 


demoralizing tendency. THe AMER§ 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION feeli§’ 


“St. Louis Evening’ 
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‘We shall do it! 
_____f We shall send the latest edition of 
plishing Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 





m somemprice $12, for twelve subscribers, at 
wuthors,B$i per year, to this journal. 

| T. Ste 

ndon, § YES, there are some drawbacks, 


some discouragements, but they are 
few as compared with the interest felt 
by all the people in education. 

Where the system of public schools 
has not been well established good 
private schools have been organized, 
and they are full to overflowing, and 
good work is being done by both pu- 
pils and teachers in these private as 
well as in the public schools. The 
“sions of the times”’ are hopeful and 
encouraging, and the way to succeed 
is to take hold of the “helps” and let 
goand get over and away from the 
hindrances. 
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Tue October number of the Atlantic 
Monthly has been reprinted to meet the 
demand created by the striking article on 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in Amer- 
ican. Life.” 

The article by Erastus B. Bigelow on 
“The Relations of Labor and Capital” 
was especially important and interesting. 
We wish it could be read and re-read at 
every Farmers’ Club and Grange Club in 
the land. 


Litre.u’s Livine Ace for the last quar- 
ter, ending October, 1878, bound in its ac- 
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as customed neat form, has been issued, and 
ire ; will stand upon its well-filled shelf as vol- 


ume 23 of the fifth series. This substan- 
itial weekly magazine holds its pre-emi- 
mence among the fresher periodicals of 
itthehour. To réad it is to become familiar 
with the best of the serial literature of the 
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Ivison, day. Published by Littell & Gay, Boston. 
pas AN illustrated Thanksgiving story, un- 
as beenfe der the rather striking title of **The Most 
-, Thee Thoroughly Educated Young Lady in 
1 ranksf Miss Neal’s School,’ appears in the No- 
ook off Yember number of St. Nicholas. 

edited A “feature” of Scribner is the publica- 
e little tion of articles written and illustrated by 
al, sug-@ the same person. In the November num- 
her and] ber there are at least two such papers, 
is the’ “Johnny Reb at Play,” by a Confederate 
ae trooper of Baltimore; and an article on 
) 







“Chambly Fort, on the Richelieu River,” 
by Henry Sandham, the Canadian artist. 





sue fo ScriBNER’s MonTHLY, whose long series 


sins the of inustrated papers on “The Great 
ivancl South” will be remembered, expects to 
a print before long some unillustrated arti- 
anti 


cles on ““The New South,” by a Southern 


one oft writer. 


The magazine will publish more- 


illustrated articles by a Confederate sol- 
dier, on life in the Confederate army. The 
South, we believe, claims Mrs. Burnett, 
one of the principal writers for the mag- 
azine, as also Mrs. Herrick, of the ‘“‘South- 
ern Review,” who is a member of Scrib- 
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r than 

-ditors Noxsopy’s Huspanp and PrtTer Crew- 
ugh to§ tr, by the author of “That Husband of 
23 of 8 ~Mine,” are books over which one can 
Amer-§ While away an hour or two very pleas- 
x feels ®2tly and not altogether unprofitably. In 
of its, Mel, Peter Crewitt is a most admirable 
ifying character for one to study now-a-days. 
rening Lee & Shepard publish the above in pa- 


” per cover for 50 cents, and it will pay to 
_ Tead them. 
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Supscrise for this journal. Only 
#1 60 a year, postage paid. 











over during the coming year, a series of 


Ir teachers were to cultivate the art of 
taste in reading with their pupiis, by se- 
lecting choice extracts and using them on 
public occasions, as reading, recitation, 
and declamation exercises, varying in or- 
der to avoid monotony. We have found 
‘“‘Memory Gems” an invaluable aid in this 
department. ‘The selections there are so 
choice that any of them are good, and 
make an impression on an audience ten- 
fold greater than can be had from the use 
of the same amount of literature usually 
selected for the occasion; besides, the in- 
terest awakened in the pupil is one of a 
pure and lofty nature, and will live in the 
memory as golden gems. 





Horatio Seymour is to contribute to 
the November-December number of the 
North American Review an article on “The 
Government of the United States,” and 
James Parton one on ‘“Antipathy to the 
Negro.” William R. Martin, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Department of Public Parks 
of New York, will write on “The Finan- 
cial Resources of New York,” and ‘The 
Congress of Berlin and its Consequences” 
will be the subject of a paper by “‘An Old 
Diplomatist.” 














MISSOURI 


Official Department. 

[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use: Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. Ii 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
tied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.--R. D. 8.] 

STATE CERTIFICATES. 

My call for a return of State certificates, 
published in last month’s JournaL, has 
been strangely misunderstood by some. 
Letters received, accompanying certifi- 


my revocation of Mr. Monteith’s certifi- 
cates. This impression certainly origina- 
ted in a careless reading of the call. I do 
not intend to *trevoke” Mr. Monteith’s 
certificates, except in individual cases in 
which they have been forfeited; and will 
deal with them precisely as I do with 
those issued by myself. It will be noticed 
that I include in the call those I have is- 
sued not marked ‘‘new series.”’ 

In addition to the reasons assigned for 
the call, I present the following evidence 
of its necessity. 

1st. A certificate issued by Mr. Mon- 
teith was sent me, and on investigation I 
find no record of it in my office. It also 
bore the number of another certificate on 
the record. 

2d. One teacher sent me a certificate is- 
sued by Mr. Parker. My predecessor re- 
voked all of the certificates issued by Mr. 
Parker. Hence this teacher has been us- 
ing an invalid (“dead”) certificate. Teach- 
ers using these certificates may at some 
time lose their pay; since no legal con- 
tract can be based on them. 

So far I have re-issued and re-numbered 
all the certificates returned which were 
issued by Mr. Monteith. 

I shall not revoke until after ample time 
has been allowed for the return demanded. 
REPORTS. 

The reports of County Commissioners, 
so far received, are in better shape than 
for years. They all show improvement. 
Very few districts have been delinquent, 





cates issued by my predecessor, speak of 


and there is manifest a greater interest in 
public education, and gratifying improve- 
ment. 

All Commissioners who have not yet re- 
ported, are notified to do soatonce. I 
cannot grant further time. Any district 
which is yet delinquent, and suffers loss 
thereby, is alone responsible. 


SPECIAL DISTRICTS, COLLEGES, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITY. 


All special school districts,—that is, 
those organized by charter or under the 
law for “cities, towns and villages,’’"—also 
the State Normal Schools and the State 
University are hereby requested to make 
full reports of last year’s (school year) 
‘work, and present condition, as the law 
requires, at once. 


PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
I shall be obliged to the Presidents or 
Principals of all private or denominational 
Colleges, Universities, Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, Normal Schools, or permanently es- 
tablished Seminaries or Academies, for an 
immediate and full statement of condi- 
tion, advantages and prospects. 

In these reports, number of faculty, 
course of study, enrollment, attendance, 
age of school, progress, endowment, 
libraries, &c., &c., may be included. A 
brief history would not be out of place. 


SPECIAL REQUEST. 


Those receiving this number of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion would confer a 
favor on me by calling the attention of 
these schools, in their towns or counties, 
to these requests. 

I hope the statistics called for will reach 
my office in time for my forthcoming re- 
port to the Legislature. 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 





TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you willalso get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 


If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 


assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 


In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 





sire to help you, and thus enable you to 


ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 





A Lavy Wrirss:—I consider the Grand 
Charter Oak a blessing to every house- 
keeper who is fortunate enough to have 
so excellent a cook stove. A few of its 
merits are economy in fuel, quick baking, 
a large reservoir that heats water quickly 
and hot enough for all bousehold pur- 
poses. 





Bryant & Stratten Busines College. 
A good hand-writing and a practical 
education obtained in this institution fit a 
young man for real life better than a clas- 
sical course requiring years of study. 
This is the only school in St. Louis having 
actual business and banking departments, 
and our scholarships are good in the forty 
Bryant & Stratton colleges. For circu- 
lars call, or address W. M. Carpenter, 
President, corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets. 11-9 12-3 





How Money Can be Made. 


Many teachers will soon enter on two 
months of leisure; some will need that 
time to recover health and strength; oth- 
ers would be glad to use the time to earn 
some money, Now we have a business to 
offer every teacher, in fact one live and 
honest man or woman in every locality, 
whereby $100 a month can be made—and 
even more. It is employment, too, that 
will please any teacher, male or female; in 
fact it is highly educational and useful in 
its character. Let those who want to 
make money write to us at once. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


11-78 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 
—_—_—_—_—__—— — — 


The American 


Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made. 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 





In clubs of five, $1 per year. 
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SPECIAL DISCOUNTS! 











For the next Sixty Days we shall PUT DOWN THE PRICE on 


Office Desks: and Teachers’ Desks, 


So as to close out two car loads just received, with orders to sell at 


CUSTOMERS’ PRICES. q 


Clip out the style of Desk you prefer, and let us give you 


A LOW DOWN PRICE FOR IT. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Office Desks, and School Desks, and School Supplies of all kinds. 
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SCHOOL DESKS. 


Home Endorsements! 

*B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
ool rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The 


““ New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 


th curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
of the young.’ These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 


RECITATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS. 




















Seved Slat weltiee Seat—No. 162. Ash or/poplar'stamed. Made any length required. Stand- 
le: eet. 

Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a se’ of Camp’s or Guvot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from Sevensenewelegarecd $20 to $30 00 






ome CurecieonieanCeare, j j4.§-  "* viccsscecceccescccces 10 to $18 00 
I So os on ond a oe bd eae ch hese dg basesesiecesnomsmqupensasaacees 1 00 
es ee AL ED os ib. Leds sive 0d oo bic gi t¥beo eG dC ocneces cssdescccccsocccocecces $8 to 17 CO 

En, 2-02 ine Joon Suc cscekinSealeh's Voted we sbetbeccdssecndsécnteuscosnsé $2 50 to 3 00 
oa ako mascem as edenie dee es a0slOU Gh sah soa vécceesne see cenesecarencetsebessc 2.) 
ee ole ge. nee las ene en es er rin wae csteceneeeneeees inasisscecerdisen :2 


AznouTt SHIPPING.—We —~ 4 all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
oy fg ~ a ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included with- 
out extra cost. 

Let us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery of 
the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, Liquip 
SLaTiINe, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, Nw. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 





IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


I@ PRICES .—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 

FinstT—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 

88coxp—For ap vag ie Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 

Taimp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed: and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing che brush the entire width of the 

rd, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visibie after the slatin: 

Fourrn—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then appiy the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 

4 ———_70————_ 

Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
Made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 

» none can preduce the 


smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sirface of the Holbrook. 


It isthe only surface that wili not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


3 Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sesaple as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send tor circular of Blackhoar! tasers, and everything else needed in 
Your school. . Address, with stamp for reply. and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut st’eet. St. Louis, Mo. 



















School A. 


paratus 


AND SCHOOLSUPPLIES 


Of all kinds, manufactured and for sale by 


J.B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Office and salesroom, 704 Chesnut Street. 


Warehouse, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


20 South Commercial Alley. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Camp’s Large Edition, mounted........... $30 00 
"2 e ND iid eke chevanes 25 00 
** Small Edition, mounted ........... 20 00 
e bt Wa = +i. cs-< Toapeeet 15 00 


Send for complete circular. 


Guyot’s Primary Series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with key, Portfolio...... 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with key. 
On rollers, in wooden case, 10 inset..... 
Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 maps and 
key, very large and fine, perset.......... 
Guyot’s Large Series, with key, for high 
schools and colleges, Over 300 square 
feet of surface. Per set.................. 
Any map from the last two series sold sepa- 
rately. 


The District Sehool Set, two maps only, 
United States and Hemispheres, very 


large and fine, with key.................. $14 00 
Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each, 6 
by 8 feet: 
No. 1—Roman Empire ................... 15 00 
No. 2—Ancient Greece, including City 
Ey seGcinkcncdicesecteses 15 00 
No. 3—Iltalia, including map of Ancient 
Miia derets ccpssidevais sceaanens 15 00 


The only classical maps published in America, 


GLOBES. 
Five inch Globe, on stand..................- $3 50 
Five inch Hemisp“ere,...... @ Sectncedeance 3 50 
Six inch Globe, on stand..................- 5 00 
Six inch Hemisphere.....................06 5 00 
Eight inch Globe, on stand................. 10 00 
Eight inch Globe, in hinged case........... 15 00 


8-inch Globe, in hinged case with Comp... 17 00 


For farther description see other 
side of this circular, 


MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Numeral Frames, 100 balls.................. $1 25 

$6 PER ee ee 1 50 

Cube Root Blocks for 2 places.............. 75 

bs vg _ rn ore 110 
Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical sol- 

MRS oad datenssahaenackteonscher deste 3 00 
Geometrical Forms, larger................+ 400 
Object teaching, forms and solids........ 3 25 
Dissected Cone, No. 1, colored............ 2 75 

ae ROG Risietunnecagie adsne sve 2 2 
Arithmetieal Frames with Key............ 5 00 
SN oas, se wactisacksinds+ sense 2 00 
Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent ....... 25 00 

READING CHARTS, 
McGuffy’s, on rollerB............esseeeees $3 00 
RE FO IE oo ccn sd nsicgscoseneseee 5 00 


National School Tablets, with col’d chart 8 00 





Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography... 2 00 
CHARTS—Miscellaneous. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards .............. $8 00 
Willson’s School and Family Charts...... 18 00 
Gregory’s Chart of Time................... 8 00 
Hall’s Geological Chart........ Miowamatcaas 12 00 
Yeoman’s Chemical Chart.................. 10 00 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart ............... 400 
Saunders’ Elocutionary Chart............. 6 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 12 00 
CLOCKS. 

Programme, No. 1..............+++ 18 00 to $25 00 

we DNOE ec éwividndaxtnachodsieen 18 00 
Drop OGRE 6c seciiccetecccccsvccnscevistée 8 00 
CRAYONS. 

WAG WII 6.055 5 ices cocsiccvenesnes 25 
Colored, assorted, per gross............... $1 50 
Talc or French chalk, per gross............ 3 00 
Steatite—Dustless.............. Sa sascereeeee 10 


BOOKS. 

Camp’s Key to Outline Maps............... $1 00 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching...............0+ 150 
Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language........... 25 
** 1st Drawing Book ................ - 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration ............ 1 00 
Be BU MGO QUIBIRS 60565 sis ks tcesccdcoverense 85 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 
pi. | eee Perey 12 00 
ba National Pictorial Dictionary.. 5 00 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary....... 12 0 

BELLS—Call, Silver-plated. 

WN Riis. ccctinsanbcsccasectnssicewetaras $2 75 
WO MIRDiaikivin icsind veceaceeesececsteeddegeds - 275 
a Wi dinasenc oh tkwaa ce nbsnesdecancaesexs 1 50 


Above are the most desirable and cheapest 
styles. 


BELLS FOR SCHOOLS, 


STEEL COMPOSITION. 
Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture, from 18 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. 


STEEL AMALGAM. 
Rumsey &Co.’s Manufacture, from 1534 to 44 
inches in diameter. Warranted. 


Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 
on application. 


” LIQUID SLATING. 
wSend for Circular. 


BLACKBOARDS. 
yHPrSend for illustrated circular.-€g 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 
Cem a te WB iiss ose chp tcs dv cdelesecaviacoune $15 08 
Cutter’s Physiological Uharts, on rollers, 


Cy | Per ecr Cee e rere mt ee 10 00 
Cutter’s New Human and Comparative An- 
atomical Plates, 9 numbers .............. 18 00 
Cutter’s Diagram of Human Eye.......... 5e 
PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian Charts of Writing and Draw- 
ing, eix im MUMBDER i... a. ideexe ce ccccsvsds $5 00 


Large size, 24 by 30, on 3 cards, mounted, 8 75 


Charts, Bound, New Edition.............. 5 00 
Eclectic Writing Charts. 

Ie Porttolieds . <2. cccccccsdbeshevccsuatssens $2 00 

Writing Cards, Boards ...........6....200- 5 00 


Astronomical Apparatus. 


Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
compass, cog wheel movement, No. 8..$25 00 
Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
COND NO. Bik < cosicccvveceetesetaxatuasanase 


Holbrook’s Planetarium or Orery, No. 12 20 06 
s¢ $6 ss No. 13. 18 00 


s¢ Gyrooscepe, brass, 3 rings,Im. 15 00 
oe se 2 oe 12 08 
“cc ‘s 2 6s 8 00 
ee Astronom. Planisphere, Ne.1.. 3 00 
ae bh No. 2.. 350 


ve Chart Solar System, colored...... 1 00 





gays” Merwin’s School Mottoes, 7 1-2 by 
14 inches. Set of 20 sent by mail, post 
paid, for $1 00. Eight colors.~@3q 





pax If you do not find what you need 
in the above list—write direct, inclosing 
stamp for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School 
Supplies of all kinds. 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Unexcelled in Economy of Fuel. 
Unsurpassed in Construction. 
Unparalleled in Durability, 
Undisputed in the BROAD CLAIM of being the) SE 

VERY BEST OPERATING, 


AND MOST 


PERFECT COOKING im © 


EVER OFFERED FOR THE PRICE. 
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HBLOBLSIOR MANUVUE’GQ SNS 
612, 614, GIG & GIS N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 4. Size. 8 


Size2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1 
to start the rows with 
Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years eof age. Price, 
Size 2, Grammar, ngs = 12 to 16 7 Price, 
Size 8, First Intermediate, for one pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second ” ” 8 toll Ac Price, 


Size 5, Primary, for two sani from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. yQ-Send for circulars.<¢% 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat,” | very g00d purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 








but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pe- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 
Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 
Size 8, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
2 } two persons 8 to ll years of age. $4 00. 
zoe ha gg start the Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
This ‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of | 5to9 years of age. Price, $3 50. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 








Desk and Seat. 


These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price ofany manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tol6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of cans between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Bconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘ Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the achool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slatng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW 5 INCH GLOBES, 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 





Wood Stand, Plain, 


Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. 


No. 75. Price, $3 50. 





Wood Stand, Plain, 
6 Inch Globes, Ne. 62. 


Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes, 
No. 66. Price, $5. 


NEW 8 INCH GLOBES, 


With Cuts showing styles, Sizes and Prices. 


Price, $5. 


The Eight-Inck Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represented which 

’ make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemispheres. 





Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. 


8 inch Globe on Wood 
In Hinged case. No. 45. Price, $15. 


Stand, $10.00. 





Hinged Case, for Globes. Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe. 
With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $17. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, and send direct to 





J.B. MERVVIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 































